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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law; if he telis them of virtues, when they have any, then the mod attacks him with slander. But ¥ 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—Dz For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


_o~o--— 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We hear that Prince Gortchakoff is preparing a note 
directing attention to the anomalous position Egypt has 
assumed since the commencement of hostilities. He 
will therein point out that although the Russian 
Government were prepared to ignore the co-operation 
of Egyptian forces with the Sultan’s army, as far as 
that co-operation depended on the force majeure which 
the Sultan is able to exercise upon his vassal, still the 
Russian Government cannot regard with equanimit 
the offers of the Khedive to supply 20,000 men at his 
own expense, nor any longer shut their eyes to the fact 
that large supplies, both of money and arms, proceed 
from Alessadrth to Constantinople. - In short, the 
whole of the note, so far as we areable to understand it, 
insinuates that the state of the Egyptian finances is such 
that the Khedive would be unable to pursue this course 
of action without assistance. Our informant adds that 
there is a deeply-rooted conviction in the minds of the 
Russian statesmen that the idea of the annexation of 
Egypt in case British interests should demand it is only 
being made use of by Lord Beaconsfield to support the 
Turks vid Cairo; and that the most he intends is to 
pursue the traditional unr of his ancestors, and reduce 
the interest of England in Egypt to the safer propor- 
tions of a commercial question. 





‘‘ Diplomacy on erutches ” will probably be the phrase 
by which the future historian will characterise the 
statesmanship of the present day. Scarcely have we 
been relieved of our anxiety concerni ince Bis- 
marck’s insomnia, General Ignatieff’s unfortunate eye, 
and Midhat Pasha’s unknown malady, when we are 
called upon to extend our sympathy to M. Cogalniceano, 
whose journey to Vienna is announced as being caused 
by his desire to consult some of the Vienna doctors, and 
in no measure by political considerations. 





The Pesther Lloyd, declaring that there is no intention 
of recalling Count Beust, as of late been rumoured 
in London and Paris, proceeds to state that the report 
originated in a certain quarter which seems iall 
to single out Count Beust for the object of its atten- 
tions. Several Vienna rs write in the same strain. 
It is, however, imagined in some circles in London, that 
this is another instance of dualism; and that assailant 
and victim, duo quoque, enim unum faciunt. The authori- 
ties on diplomatic etiquette are also much exercised by 
the question as to whether it is quite the right thing for 
one ambassador to call twice upon another when he is 
out of town for six weeks. N’en déplaise, the officious 
journals of Pesth and Vienna, we will point out that 


Y | alliance, though only 


‘| for any time during the last five years there has always 


been a rumour that Count Beust was about to leave 
London. "= at 





Whilst the Press and diplomatic circles in German 
are unanimously of opinion that Austria cannot much. 
longer delay declaring her Oriental policy, they lose no 
opportunity of expressing their conviction that a Russo- 

erman alliance against Austria is as unimaginable as 
an Austro-Russian alliance against Turkey. At the 
same time they insist that however desirable an Anglo- 
Austrian alliance may be, an Anglo-French and Austrian 
directed against Russia, would’ at 

once ‘unite Prassia aid Russia, But if the Austrian: 
are not to enter into alliance with Russia agains 


how about the stability of the Imperial Alliance? A 

how about the reported unde ing between Austria 
and et ee the occupation of Bosnia. Is 
Turkey to be admitted to the Imperial conclaveP - — 


The date of the elections in France is not yet officially 
known. It is, however, considered most probable that 
the electoral colleges will meet in the first or second 
week of September. That is the earliest probable date. 
As four weeks must elapse between the issuing of the 
writs and the taking of the vote, the holding of the 
elections in September would necessitate the issuing of 
the writs in August, which leaves the Ministry with 


about four weeks from now for arranging among them- 







¥ Pe ont ce 


selves about the candidates, and continuing their pressure | 


upon the constituencies. They will not find the interval 
a day too long. Their internal differences are consider- 
able. In a very large proportion of the constituencies, 
the official candidate has not yet been designated; ex- 
treme Bonapartists, moderate ong De rae Orleanists, 
and Legitimists contending eagerly for the patronage of 
the Government. The Government have to choose be- 
tween these rival pretensions—no easy task for the dog- 
days. The Ministers burdened with such a task might 
well be pitied if they had not taken it upon themselves. 
It is absolutely n that their choice be made 
before the issue of the decree of the Marshal by which 
the electors are convoked. They cannot afford to be 
less united than their adversaries the Republicans, who 


y | are already in fighting order, with their candidates fixed 


for almost every constituency. 


The Bonapartists in the French Ministry would very 
gladly have the elections deferred beyond September, if 
not to the Greek Kalends. M. de Fourtou wants more 
than a month for completing that web of prohibitions, 
circulars, prefectoral ohana, and so forth, in which he 
hopes to enmesh universal suffrage and hold it captive. 
That work is already fairly well advanced, but M. de 
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Fourten would prefer to have two, or even three, months, 
longer to perfect.it, if he could. Ibis even believed that 
he would willingly give ear to the ons of the 

: journals which urge him to a 
spirited policy. Very outspoken some of these journals 
are. For example, the Pays says:—“If the elections 
are held in September, the game may be regarded as 
lost. At that time of the year it is very difficult to 
assemble the 
become impossible. Nor has Government yet done 
all that is necessary in the way of the removal of func- 
tionaries. The prefects and sub-prefects have been 
changed ; but what about the ical justices of the 


? What abont the Radical field-guards and local 


officers connected with the construction of highroads ? 
What about the postal and railway employés who are 
known by their revolutionary zeal? They are still at 
their posts. They have not been touched. And under 
such circumstances, would Government make the bold 
experiment of elections in September?” Even October 
seems to the Pays to be too early a term. The same 
paper has advised Government to “suspend the action 
of the law by a decree,” and to “place a gensdarme 
before the Hall of Assembly of every General Council ; 
then the thing is done.” Done, indeed. 





M. de Fourtou, fortunately, cannot have everything 
his own way in the Cabinet. The Duc de Broglie will 
not go all lengths with him ; although he was once “the 
protégé of the Empire,” he has no wish now to be its 
dupe. The progress made by the Bonapartists in the 
provinces has not been lost upon him, and he is alarmed 
at the extent of their aims. Another obstacle to M. de 
Fourton is the Duc Decazes, Minister of Foreign and 
Orleanist Affairs, who feels that at home the Imperialists 
are becoming dangerous, and that abroad Diplomatists 
can have little authority unless they represent a power 
firmly established with the free consent of the nation. 
These two Ministers have found anally in an unexpected 
quarter. General Berthaut, the Minister of War, has 
pointed out that the d mancuvres cannot take 
ee in July on account of the harvest and the 

eat, mor in Octeber on account of the vin 
On the other hand, it is necessary that the Réservistes 
should be at home while the elections are held. This 
being so, the elections must be held before the 
Réservistes are called out, that is, before the middle of 
September. M. de Fourtou, if he had had his way, 
would have solved the difficulty by deciding that this 

r the soldiers of the Reserve should remain in the 

om of their families. The Government without 
doubt would have gained some popularity by this 
arrangement among the married men who are not 
fascinated by the honour of wearing uniform for twenty- 
eight days. Further it would have enabled them to 
effect certain economies, and to use the surplus for their 
electoral machinations, But unhappily for the scheme, 
General Berthaut would not sacrifice the interest of 
the army to the chances of political success, and with 
the ae his two colleagues, and also it is said of M. 
Paris, has prevailed against M. de Fourtou. We 
may expect therefore that the writs will be issued in 
about a month from this time. 





We learn that several prefects in the sonth of France 
have ordered the Masonic ledges in their departments 
to be closed, alleging them to “hotbeds of Radical 
conspiracies.” It is even asserted that a list of all 
Masonic lodges, with the names of their members, is at 
present being prepared by Government agents, with a 
view to a general measure of poliec interference, 
wherever this seems desirable in the MacMahon interest. 
Perhaps the best thing that could be done for the Re- 
pee canse would be such a measure. Hence it may 

doubted whether it will really be taken. Even under 
the Second Empire, it was net deemed advisable to go 
beyond the appointment, through Government influence, 
of a Grand Master favourable and acceptable to the 
régime of December 2. 






Proteetion. 


peasants, and our propaganda will thus’ 


| of their opinions; and that the 
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The Indian cotten-tariff abolitionists hawe not fully 
explained in what sense its maintenance constitutes 
It seems to be taken for granted that the 
900,000. derived by the Indian Government from the 
duty are protective. The fact is, however, that the 
description applies, and only in a limited sense, to about 
one-twentieth part of that sum—that is, to the propor. 
tion levied on coarse goods. The Indian mil ers 
have not yet succeeded in manufacturing goods of the 
finer class, which almost wholly absorbs the English 
cotton-trade with India; there is no rivalry between 
them and the Lancashire masters; there is, therefore, 
no Protection. But it is by no means clear that even the 
coarse s tariff is ive. It might have been so in 
the days of native Indian manufacture. But the 
native millowners have been perfecting their raw material, 
and their methods of spinning and weaving, for twenty 
years. The consequence is, that with their advantages 
of local markets, cheap labour, and indigenous cultiva- 
tion of the raw material, they are nowadays quite able 
to out-rival Lancashire, even without the assistance of 
the so-called protective duties. It is a notorious fact 
that India is not only ing ahead of us in her own 
markets for the cheaper fabrics, but gainin n us in 
the competition for the general custom of the East. It 
is no doubt possible that a native manufacture in fine 
_ may grow up under the shelter of the 5 per cent. 
uty, so that a tariff originally imposed for purposes of 
revenue may virtually become protective. ut the 
contingency is, at present, remote. In fact, no amount 
of discussion over this wearisome question can shake the 
ition assumed by Mr. Fawcetf in Tuesday’s debate on 

r. Birley’s motion. It is not an abstract question, he 
said, of political economy, but political and social ques- 
tion as well. India has added eight millions to her 
debt, without adding a penny to her taxation. If 
900,000/. of revenue are to be surrendered now, how is 
the annual on that large debt to be paid? 
Granted that the im duties are an evil, their aboli- 
tion at the present time would constitute a still greater 
evil. The utmost that any statesman can promise is to 
abolish them as soon as the condition of Indian finance 


According to the Sydney correspondent of the Times, 
the of Australian federation have become more 
remote than ever. The colonies cannot attempt the ex- 
periment on the basis of a common tariff, for the 
ferns ete 
ny ictoria ignali the return 
wer of Sir James MacOallock’s oprontat, Mr. Berry. 
Times itself suggests that federation might be 
bronght about by ‘‘an abandonment of Free Trade in the 
non- Victorian colonies.’’ But surely this ignores the fact 
that even non-Victorian colonies may have the courage 


group—namely, New South Wales oat = 
actually seems as if she would win, first place 
on the Australian continent. Neither the Australian 
papers, nor the letters of English cor. i 
the faintest ground for the i 
Wales may possibly abandon her Free Trade princi 
But why should the Federalists wait until Victoria has 
tested her protective doetrines, and—like other Powers 
greater than, and at least as wise as, she—snffered the 
natural consequences P The defence question, which all 
the Australians are now discussing in serious earnest 
offers a good opportunity for concerted action. Queens. 
land, again, as the Times correspondent writes, has a 
ten which affects each of her sister colonies. The 

ueensland Government protests against the Imperial 
disallowance of an Act that “it passed for imposing @ 
special leence fee on the Chinese diggers who were 
swarming to the gold-fields.” It has even forwarded a 
eirealar to each of the Australian Premiers on the 
ees may unite on the subject of a 
' egraph, or postal, or railw They 
only want the thin end of the wedge. -” Pore 





The Conservative organisations are bestirring them. 
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selves. On Wednesday evening 300 gentlemen, members 
or friends of the West Kent Conlearvabive Registration 
Society, dined together in the Ship Hotel, Greenwich. 
The Tories of the Tower Hamlets have also had their 
annual glorification. The National Union of Conserva- 
tive Associations has held its tenth annual meeting, at 
Southsea—eighty delegates being present. Per contra, 
the Birmingham Federalists have had their first meet- 
ing. In Southwark, a Radical Association has just been 
formed ; and its efforts will be specially directed towards 
securing the return of Parliamentary members “ for 
their intelligence and ability, irrespective of their social 
ition.” At the end of the present month, or the 
ginning of August, Lord Granville will open a new 
Liberal Association at Bradford. 





Yet another example of our confirmed habit of letting 
abuses go on till the disease comes to a head in some 
sensational incident. It has long been said that blue 
coats and yellow breeches were not the only relics of the 

ast in Christ’s Hospital, and that the barbarities all 
ut disused in our great publie schools continued to 
flourish there, but such tales might have been repeated 
for a long time without attracting much notice but for 
the suicide of a boy of twelve, who had given due warn- 
ing of his intention to make away with his little 
life rather than suffer what he considered to be ill- 
treatment. Perhaps Mr. Cross as an official has no 
choice but to demur to the assumption of Mr. Ser- 
jeant Sherlock that ‘‘cruelty had been inflicted on 
the boy,” and to protest that “no proof of that had 
appeared,” and that it was “entirely an assumption.” 
But for persons more free to form and express an 
opinion, it certainly is an assumption that has a good 
many facts in its favour, in spite of Major Bracken- 
bury’s statement that corporal punishment by the moni- 
tors “is not allowed.” The boy must have been of a 
very “peculiar temperament”’ indeed if he ran away 
three times from school, confiding to his sisters the first 
time that he had been so badly treated that his life was 
intolerable, and declaring to his father the third time 
that he would hang himself if he were taken back, and 
if all the while his ill-treatment existed only in 
a prematurely sensitive imagination. All things are 
possible, but it is to be that the investigation 
romised by Mr. Cross will be a thorough one, conducted 
competent persons, and that their report will not be 
delayed till the excitement has died down, when it can 
be quietly pigeon-holed. Excitement of the sort is 
generally short-lived. A few months ago a great sensa- 
tion was caused by the horrible circumstances of an 
execution at Leeds, but it was not even alluded to 
in the debate on Capi Punishment the other 


day. A few months » people will be more | passed 
willing to accept Mr. Cross’s official belief that 


the suicide was due to ‘‘ the peculiar temperament” 
of the boy, and will not care to consider whether 
the discipline of a school should not be accommodated 
to such peculiar temperaments. It is of such tempera- 
ments sometimes that heroes are made. We owe our 
Indian Xmpire to » man who made a determined attempt 
at suicide at a very early age; and rich as we are in 
good human material, we cannot afford to have such 
individuals sacrificed by the animal brutality of bigger 
boys at school. 





It is possible that the Government are open to a 
charge of shilly-shallying about the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, but on the whole we agree with Major 
O’Gorman that quite enough has been done for “ these 
dismal Sabbatarian men.” It does not by any means 
follow from the fact that an Act for the closing 
of public-houses on Sundays is “demanded by the 
almost unanimous voice of Ireland,” that such an 
Act ought to be passed. Mr, M‘Carthy Downing says 
that “a very extraordinary change of opinion had 
come over the people of Ireland in regard to this 
Bill.” He had voted for it once, but after the 
evidence given in Committee he would not vote for a 
similar measure next’ year; he believed many other 


‘manding the Kazan Pass, his centre at 


Irish members would do the same, and he had no doubt 
that would be sent up from every parish in 
Treland against it. We hope this is so, but whether or 
not, the principle of such a Bill, proposing to allow a 
majority who do not want to use public-houses on 
Sunday to shut out those who do want to use them, 
there being no proof that such a measure is necessary to 
public safety, is very open to question. 





Even as the Russians are surpassing the Turks in the 
field, so does the Czar excel the Saltan in Oriental 
magnificence. Whenever he travels by railway he makes 
use of his own private train of seventeen carriages, 
fitted up in the most luxurious style. Every journey of 
the Czar and his suite from Plojesti to Bucharest (sixty 


_ kilométres), cost 6,000 francs for railway expenses. At 


the Imperial table no less than 4,000 ee 
are drunk every month. The proprietor of the Hotel 
Brofft at Bucharest has undertaken the canteen of the 
Imperial headquarters. For this purpose he has pro- 
vided four especial conveyances, each drawn by four 

horses, although he is only bound to supply cold viands 

—preserves, caviare, wiebiston salmon, &., &. A 

bottle of Bordeaux costs 15 francs; of Rhine-wine, 

20 francs ; and of cham e, 25 francs. A sandwich 

of bread-and-butter and Swiss cheese costs 3 francs. 

Some idea of the difficulties of a commissariat may be 

gathered by the fact that M. Brofft has just received a 

consignment of preserved vegetables from Paris, of the 

value of 127,000 francs. And yet we are told that the 

luxury of the Imperial mess is as nothing compared to 

that of the English reporters ! 





THE WAR ON THE DANUBE. 
What has become of the Turkish army ? plaintively 
asks the Times an enema aan 
nm air. 


eee it has vanished into 
ot yet. The Turkish is safe in its lines 
between Rustzuk and Schumla and Schumla-Osman 
Bazar. The army at Rustzuk extends along the right 
bank of the Lom, with its headquarters at Kadikoi and 
its rd at Pirgos and Koshova. Abdul 
Kerim’s army has its ae erties it mee, aan 
an 
right resting on Schumla. Kazan and Slivno south of the 
Balkans arealso held in force to the number of some 15,000 
men. By this disposition he age to be able to fall upon 
the Russian centre when it debouches into Roumelia 
by the Tirnova-Kezanlik road over the Schipka pass, 
trusting to the i to occupy the Russian left 
wing and the Dobrudja Sea We still hold to 
our opinion that the 180, 

by Zimnitza into Bulgaria, form the left wing 
and centre of the Russian advance, thé Russo-Roumanian 
forces about to cross west of Widdin being the right 
wing; unless, indeed, the 180,000 men from Zimnitza 
should be found sufficient with the Dobrudja corps to 
form the chief operating aa in which case the sa? 
advancing on Rustzuk would become the centre, 
Tirnova corps the right, and the Dobrudja corps the left 
wing. In this case the Roumanian corps, in the 
west, would form a distinct group of operations having 
Widdin, Sophia, or Philippopoli for its objective. 

The Turks and their friends are well aware of this 
fact, and are busily extending the outworks at Widdin 
in the direction of Florentin, and towards Adlie, ncar 
the Servian frontier. The Turkish camp round Widdin 
numbers some 45,000 men—regulars—and an unascer- 
tainable quota of irregulars. That the Serbs intend 
taking part in the war is the firm conviction of the 
Torks. They have ascertained that ae are bei 
concentrated in Banya and Negotin, but have resol 
to leave this demonstration to the care of Osman Pasha, 
whilst preparing to invade Servia, not from the south by 
way of Aloxingts but from the Drina, imagining that 
their rear will be protected by the Austrian occupation of 
Bosnia, which will take place, in all probability, as 
— as the Serbs or Roumanians cross the Turkish 
rontier. 
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KARS AND THE WAR IN ASIA. 
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Some of the Russian papers, which are followed by 
the Times, have published a sketch and description of 
Kars and the surrounding fortifications as they existed 
before their demolition by the Russians in 1855. The 
above sketch, however, shows to what extent the de- 
molished works were restored by the Turks and made 
into permanent defences. Of the breastworks and 
bastions connecting the outlying forts which the Turks 
may possibly have constructed since war seemed in- 
evitable, no one has any definite knowledge except those 
on the spot. It is true that abundant advice has been 
given to the Turkish War Office as to the necessity of 
this, that, or the other work; but there is no evidence 
that this advice has been followed. The above sketch 
is recognised by the very best authorities both in Eng- 
land and in Russia as the most accurate, an opinion also 
endorsed by the Prussian military authorities; whilst the 
following description shows what the Turks have done 
and left undone as far as the permanent works are con- 
cerned. 

The Muchliss works in the North have not been com- 
pleted, and are, besides, so constructed that they do not 
sweep the whole of the declivity, and do not at all com- 
mand the paths that lead across the river to the Arab 
Tabia. There is no ditch protecting it, as there ought 
to be according to the plan, nor have the works been 
constructed which were projected for the highest point 
of the range—about 200 métres off—which commands 
the Muchliss. 

South of the Muchliss lies the Ingliz work. It is a 
closed work, with one issue from its base on the south- 
east towards the town. It mounts no cannon, and is 
only adapted for small arms fire, but is protected by a 
trench 7h deep. , 

Veli Pasha Tabia consists of three bastioned faces, 
closed up in the throat by a crenelated wall and de- 
fence barracks, and surrounded by a trench 7} ft. deep; 
the parapet has a height of nearly 80 ft. There are two 
entrances to it—one through the barracks, another into 
the trench. It has no powder magazine. 

The Tschim is simply a battery, without any trench, 
but protected by a glacis 75 yards in front. It con- 


tains a powder magazine of a capacity of 50 cubic 
métres, 


West of the Tschim—1,200 métres disiant—lies the 
Takmash—better known to English readers by the name 
of Tahmasp. The ascent to this work is graduated, 
and comparatively easy—a sort of mamelon. It con- 
sists of two closed- and connected bastions containing 
barracks and a powder-magazine. 

Tich Tepesi,, 500 métres north-west of this - work, 
consists of a closed bastion containing a powder maga- 
zine, and is provided with a trench and a battery in front 
25 métres distant, called the Ai Tabia. It mounts eight 
24.pounders. The breastworks and batteries, Laz 
Tepesi, commanding the hamlet of Massad, complete the 
line of fortifications west of the river Kars-Tchai. The 
breastworks are represented in our sketch as forming @ 
right angle, but in reality they form a slightly curved 
line running from south-west to north-east. ; ; 

East of the river, the defences commence in the 
north with the celebrated Arab Tabia on the top of the 
Karadagh, which descends in one unbroken steep de- 
clivity towards the river, but by three distinct terraces 
towards the valley on the east. It consists of a closed 
bastion with barracks, a small bomb-proof powder 
magazine, and an open work, the whole surrounded by & 
glacis adapted for cannon and rifle-fire. The earth had 
allto be brought up from the valley below, and there are 
no trenches or traverses protecting the ramparts. Lying 
higher than the Ingliz work on the other side of the 
river, it is an important support against any rear or 
flank attack upon it. 

The Karadagh group consists of two open works, the 
chief one nearly surrounding a plateau of solid rock 20 ft. 
high, on which the Siaret battery is constructed, com- 
manding the whole group. The chief work contains 
two powder magazines, the outwork only one. 

Hafiz Pasha Tabia is the strongest of all the works. 
It is closed, the wall only pierced by one gate towards 
the town. The whole is surrounded by a deep trench, 
contains a magazine, and is protected on the south-east 
by an open outwork called Echali. 

The Chanly Tabia consists of a closed lunette, and two 
advanced redoubts, protected by a deep rock-hewn 
trench and traverses. It contains a powder magazine. 

Suvari, an open work, commands the road leading 
from Erzeroum into the town. It contains a small 
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magazine. So much for the outworks. The citadel is 
built of brick, contains two large and two small towers 
and a powder magazine. The wall surrounding the old 
town—no other exists—has no military significance 
whatever. The bomb-proof accommodation in Kars is 
limited to shelter for 3,000 men in the barracks. Only 
one of the provision magazines, holding four weeks’ 
food, is bomb-proof. There are five bomb-proof powder 
magazines, protected against vertical but not against 
direct fire. 

The armament of the place consists of 150 rifled 
24.pounders, mostly muzzle-loaders, and fifty-four 
smooth-bore guns of the same calibre. The garrison 
should amount to at least 23,000 men; but the number 
actually within the walls does not in any case exceed 
19,000, and is more probably only 14,000 strong, with 
eighteen field-pieces. Water does not exist in any of 
the outworks beyond what is contained in the cisterns 
which the closed works contain. 

Now this description of the place shows sufficiently 
that Kars is not a town to be taken as soon as looked at, 
especially when the fact is considered that the rock 
nature of the ground would make a regular siege wit 
parallels and zigzags a work of months, his is 
especially the case with the key of the position—the 
heights of Karadagh with the Arab Tabia and the Siaret 
battery within the Karadagh group, the earth for which 
had to be carried up from the valley’ below. The 
southern defences to Kars are consequently of smaller 
value ; with the fall of Arab Tabia and Karadagh, Hafiz 
Pasha in the south and Machliss in the west would 
speedily become untenable. Hence, though Kars has 
been thrown open on the south by Mukhtar Pasha’s 
advance, their position, north of the town, is still held 
by the Russians, and the siege of Kars cannot be said 
to have been raised till Mukhtar Pasha has forced them 
to retire from the north, on which side their operations 
were chiefly concentrated. 

That the advance of Mukhtar Pasha should at once 
have led to the conclusion that the Russians were 
routed, was to have been expected; but it still remains 
very doubtfal indeed whether the Russian commanders 
have not been as astute as the Turks. It will be 
remembered that we repeatedly stated that the forces 
pushed forward from the centre to the Soghanly Dagh 
were but a reconnaissance in force—a screen interposed 
between the centre and Mukhtar Pasha’s troops, just as 
the forces at Batoum were a screen to cover the operations 
on Ardahan and the Ardanudsh-Artvin line. General 
Tergukassof, however, probably led away by his successes 
against the Turkish right, fancied himself strong enough, 
in spite of the slight footing he had gained with the 
centre, effectually to turn the Turkish position ; whilst 
Mukhtar Pasha, having found out the numerical weak- 
ness of the centre screen, doubled upon him with a 
furious assault. This assault was repulsed by the 
Russians, who, however, in face of the enemy’s presence 
in their rear at Bayazet, determined to withdraw, and 
Tergukassoff, seeing that the advance by the valley of 
the Araxes could not be successful with the small 
number of troops at his disposal, at once and wisel 
decided to evacuate the whole valley, which he aid, 
part of his forces retreating by way of Kagysman, and 
the rest across the western slopes of Ararat to Igdir, 
where he received reinforcements for the relief of 
Bayazet, which has now been effectually accomplished. 
Emboldened by this success, Mukhtar Pasha advanced 
rapidly on the Russian centre, which fell back, and 
concentrated itself north of Kars, Mukhtar Pasha then 
entering Kars from the south; whilst at Batoum, Dervisch 
Pasha, with the reinforcements we stated at the time 
as having arrived, undertook an offensive movement 
against the Russian force which withdrew to its old 
positions on the other side of the Kintrisch. 

The immediate future of the campaign now depends 
on the number of Turkish troops at Batoum and their 
movements. Should Dervisch Pasha and Mukhtar 
Pasha each advance and effect a junction, a battle would 
have to be fought which would decide the whole cam- 
paign for this year in favour of one of the two parties. 


But so far there is no evidence of such an advance 
of Mukhtar Pasha, whilst there is still a chance of the 
Russian commander’s intention being, having now 
massed his forces ee to advance with the field. 
army along the -Artvin line, and thus turn the 
ee ish le : P 

ere is, of course, much glee at the apparent col- 
lapse of the Russian compels in the pro hackish 
circles, as there is also much grumbling in Russia, 


where Te ff is being made the scapegoat. It is 
said in and St. Petersburg that the Grand 
Duke Michael committed a grave error by advancing in 


three columns by three different lines, communication 
with which was rendered excessively difficult by the 
nature of the ground. But if the Grand Duke Michael 
was in error, so was Mukhtar Pasha, for he did 
exactly the same nee and exposed his left wing to 
the same dangers to which the Russian left was exposed. 
One of three results must soon follow : 1. Hither Mukhtar 
Pasha and Dervisch Pasha unite, cut off Ardahan from 
the Russian main army and win the battle, in which 
case the Russian campaign will have er or, 
2. The Turks will be worsted, which means the fall of 
Kars and success of the Russian arms; or, 3. The 
Russians will advance in force on the line Ardahan; 
Ardanudsh and Artvin, or Olti, in which case the 
Turkish left will be turned, but no immediately decisive 
results be attained. Let it be borne in mind that there 
are practically only three roads leading from the Rus- 
sian frontier to the ‘objective’? Erzeroum. There is 
the Ardahan, Urut, Olti road; there is the Kars-Képri- 
koi road, and there is the Bayazet-Képrikoi road. 
Along one of these roads the invader must march a 
force, strong enough to face the bulk of the enemy’s 
forces, as the nature of the ground utterly precludes the 
co-operation of three columns to such an extent as to 
resent one uniform movement. The movement hitherto 
as been a failure, unless indeed it was simply a long- 
sighted feint to draw Mukhtar Pasha from his strong 
position. But, perhaps, the most reasonable solution is that 
theRussians underrated the Turkish powers of resistance, 
and also overlooked the fact that officers of dis- 
tinction accompany the Turkish headquarters, in a ca- 
pacity which makes their not giving the Turkish com- 
mander the benefit of their advice and experience a 
matter of practical impossibility. We must confess that 
from a military point of view government military 
commissioners are a much greater nuisance even than 
the special correspondents, who are comparatively harm- 
less. There is always a stigma attaching to them, as 
in the case even of military attachés to the various 
embassies. The case of @olonel Wellesley furnishes a 
striking example ; and we were recently informed by a 
military attaché of high rank in London that he some- 
times scarcely knew how to contain himself, and felt 
inclined to pack up his portmanteau and hasten home a 
dozen times a day. It is not so much by the daily press, 
which has a duty to perform, that this feeling is pro- 
duced, but by the “ leaders of society,” who are quite as 
brutal in their remarks and insinuations as the der gam 
ruffian of a sans culotte, whom tke said leaders hold up 
as a thing to be loathed like the plague. It was to avoid 
the impertinences of this cream of society that the 
Duchess of Edinburgh was obliged to leave England—a 
fact not flattering to our vaunted British hospitality. 


THE ALLEGED RUSSIAN ATROCITIES. 


The charges formally made by the Porte in a telegram 
to its representatives abroad are of much too serious a 
character to be over without examination. If 
they are true, although the atrocities, being committed 
in tho heat of war, cannot be put in the same category 
with the cold-blooded Bulgarian massacres, still they 
call for a protest from the whole civilised world. The 
Ottoman pen would in that case have proved itself 
mightier than the Ottoman sword. On the other hand, 
if the cha are false, they exhibit the Ottoman Go- 
vernment in a more contemptible light than ever. The 
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ing are the terms of the accusation, despatched 
from Constantinople on July 8 :— 

Our authorities notify us of acts of the greatest gravity com™ 
mitted by the Russian troops in those parts of our territory which 
have been invaded, and from these acts it will be seen that the 
enemy is systematically taking a course of massacre, pillage, and 
incendiarism. Among these deeds the Imperial authorities mention 
the following, the reality of which is absolutely established. 

On Wednesday last the Russian troops invaded a Mussulman 
village in the district of Sistova, sacked it, set fire to the dwellings, 
and massacred a great number of peaceable individuals. Six in- 
habitants of the same village, having been met by the enemy, were 
attacked, and although they offered no resistance, one of them was 
killed, and the others were made prisoners. Seven other persons, 
while on their way from Rustchuk to Ritona, their native place, 
were slauglitered by the Russian cavalry. Ono only escaped the 
massacre. The bodies of the unfortunate victims were subjected to 
horrible profanations, their eyes were torn out, and the sockets 
touched with bread. 

The Bulgarians of Sistova, incited by the presence of the enemy, 
are massacring the fugitive Mussulmans, and eight Turkish soldiers 
having fallen into the hands of the Russians, were beaten down 
with sticks. | 

Similar atrocities are communicated to us from Asia, notably the 
following :—Fifteen hundred families belonging to Soukoum Kaleh, 
having taken refuge in the woods to eseape the barbarous treatment 
to which the Cossacks subject the entire Mussulman population, 
died of inanition. The Russian division which occupied Ardanache, 
jn its retreat towards the frontier, put to death fifty persons of both 
sexes and of various ages, and set fire to the dwellings in several 
villages through which it passed. 

The Armenian Bishop of Utch Kilissa was seized, brutally 
garotted, and carried away by the troops in this frightful con- 
dition. 

These deeds, any comment on which would but wesken their 
horrors, and which I beg you to lay before the public conscience, are 
becoming general along the whole passage of the Russian troops 
both in Europe and Asia, and leave no room for doubt as to the pro- 
gramme of murder and devastation adopted by the enemy in order 
to strike terror into the country and exterminate the nen-combatant 
“population. 

To this catalogue of barbarities another item has 
since been added :— 

During an engagement at Tchamtchara, in Asia, the Russian 

troops directed their fire on the hospital, although the neutralising 
flag—that is, the red crescent on a white ground—waved above it. 
The hospital contained wounded, many of whom, prevented by their 
condition from taking flight, were killed. We call the attention of 
indignant Europe to this cruel act—an act which is not only con- 
trary to humanity, but is a violation of the engagements entered 
into by all the signataries of the Geneva Convention, The Sublime 
Porte energetically protests against this violation of the laws of 
humanity and of international conventions. 
If a prisoner on his trial for murder should try to excuse 
himself by alleging that several of the relatives: of the 
murdered person who were doing their utmost to secure 
a conviction had committed savage outrages on his wife 
and children, the Court would not admit this as any 
extenuation of his crime, and it would ask something 
more than his bare word in proof of the counter-charge. 
None the less the charges would have to be inquired 
into, and proved or disproved by the evidence of third 
parties. Now, in the case of these charges made by the 
Turks against the Russians, which some of our journals, 
without much regard for their own credit, have ac- 
cepted off-hand, and made the theme of “ terrific suras,” 
we are fortunately not without the evidence of third 
parties. 

Thus, in Asia, the scene of several of the alleged bar- 
barities, we have the correspondent of the Times with 
the Turkish army. Of course he cannot be everywhere 
at once, and the fact that he has not witnessed a parti- 
cular atrocity is not a proof that it has not been com- 
mitted. Still, his evidence as to the general behaviour 
-of the Russians is of considerable consequence. He 


writes from the Turkish camp, and is not likely to be 
unduly favourable to the Russians in his reports. He is 
not the only Englishman in Armenia. There are three 
English officers attached to the Turkish army—Sir 
Arnold’ Kemball, Captain Trotter, and Lieutenant 





army which ero 






Dougall, with whom he is in constant communication ; 
fie together : op ul 
quarters, and even come er } ; they speak 
, take their evidence in the same 
witnesses. the Times co is not it 
in his own feelings, he writes with a knowledge of this 
check upon what he reports. On June 29 there appeared 
a letter from this co , in which he profe 
to relate what he heard from some Turkish | i 
from Ardahan, whom he, in company with Sir Id 
met on the road to Erzeroum. His account of 
the behaviour of the Russians was taken from the lips 
of the fugitive troops, and this is what he says :— 

The fugitives spoke in the highest terms of the Russians, who 
treated the sick and wounded with the greatest consideration and 
kindness, sending the worst. cases to their own hospitals for treat- 
ment, and distributing the others among the neighbouring villages. 
All soldiers of the Nizam, or regular troops, taken prisoners, are to 
be sent aecress the border to Russia; but all prisoners of the Redif, 
or reserve troops, after being disarmed, were supplied with five days’ 
rations, and allowed to proceed where they pleased, not even being 
put on their parole, to refrain from serving again. Grain also had 
been distributed among the frontier villagers to sow their fields, 
This treatment, so foreign to what soldiers and villagers receive at 
the hands of their own Government, has produced a most favourable 
impression. 

A great number of men perished in the flight owing to the de- 
struction of the bridge over the Kur Su by the Russian guns when 
it was crowded by fugitives. The cavalry, however, who conducted 
the pursuit, appeared to have behaved with more forbearance than 
pursuing cavalry usually do, for they contented themselves with 
heading the flying masses and driving them back to camp, where, as 
I have before remarked, they were received with kindness and 
attention, the sick being well cared for, and the reserve troops being 
furnished with rations. 

Such is the evidence which the correspondent. of the 
Times collected from the fugitives themselves, at the 
very moment when the Porte was issuing official news 
of the horrible atrocities committed in the capture of 
Ardahan by the Russian troops. The history of war 
ts very few instances in which an army distri- 
utes grain to the enemy’s villages, or in which fugitive 
soldiers are spared by RETSBINE, SVMs and prisoners 
are supplied with rations before being sent off disarmed to 
shift for themselves. We need not attribute this. to any 
ex i clemency on the part of the Russians, but 
simply to the fact that it is their interest to make a good 
name for themselves in a country which they intend to 
annex. It is this, we may add, which gives such a 
preposterous air to the audacious falsehoods of the 
Government at Constantinople, and which adds to the 
i of those English journals that conntenance 
them in so despicable a mode of warfare. 

Europe, also, we are able to compare the state. 
ments of the Porte with the evidence of an impartial 
witness. The Daily News has a correspondent with the 
at Sistova, a correspondent whose 
instincts lead him to the “fighting front,” and whose 
personal qualities enable him to make his way there. 
Again and again he has borne testimony to the admi- 
rable behaviour of the Russian troops. It will be 
remembered that he gave a long account of the outrages 
committed by the Bulgarians of Sistova, to which 
reference is made in the despatch of the Porte. Only 
he did not say that the Bulgarians were incited by 
the Russian troops, or that Turkish prisoners were 
handed over to them to be beaten todeath. Thisis a 
foul calumny, if the word of an impartial Englishman 
is to be trusted. The correspondent of the Daily News 
was with the first Russians who entered Sistova, and he 
found that the Turks having taken to their heels, the 
Bulgarian inhabitants had occupied the interval between 
their flight and the arrival of the Russians in wrecking 
their houses, an act for which the Russian soldiery 
could in no degree be held responsible. 

Outrages there must always be in war, but it is a new 
feature in warfare that oneof the combatants should have a 
department for the manufacture of atrocities, to be used as. 
a means of obtaining commiseration and trying to obtain 
allies. Some English newspapers whoare abetting the Porte 
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in this curious conduct seem to ee . 


set the example in manufacturing Bulgarian 
atrocities. But we fear that if the Bulgarian atrocities 
were manufactured, the blame must rest, not on the 
Russian Government, but — a aan and 
Americans—Mr. Schuyler, Mr. Pears, Mr. MacGahan, 
and Mr. Baring. There is this difference between the 
two cases, on the supposition that the charges are 
equally false, that the Bulgarian atrocities were manu- 
factured by disinterested persons, who had nothing to 
gain but the pure pleasure of telling sensational lies. 
It is not for love of the sensation that the Turks are 
fabricating charges against the Russians, and that the 


Daily Telegraph is industriously dancing to the tune of 


Constantinople. 

There is one class of outrages of which we may 
expect to hear as the war s—outrages upon 
Bashi-Bazouks. The Russians would a more aa. 
human if showed any mercy to the ‘irregular 
soldiers ”’ ea Sultan. The Standard of Wednesday 
contained an account of an outrage committed by some 
of these savages in the Dobrudja, which rests upon 
better evidence than mere official assertion. ‘One 
Christian,” the correspondent of the Standard said, 
‘“‘ whose hands had been tied in strips of his own skin, 
and who had been mutilated afterwards, was brought 
before the Czar, and died in his presence. His Majesty 
turned to Colonel Wellesley, and begged him to report 
what he had now seen with his own eyes. I have heard 
many stories since the war n, but have never met 
with eye-witnesses before.” hen such outrages con- 
tinue to be perpetrated by the Turkish soldiers, it is too 
much to be feared that the labours of the manufacturers 
of atrocity at Constantinople will be lightened before 
long. No one’can be surprised to hear that “the Rus- 
sian soldiery is madly excited by these reports.” 


FEUILLETON POLITICS. 


The literary pabalum for the 1 continental 
public is chiefly provided by the feuilletonists of the 
various papers. ere is not a paper of any degree 
that has not its daily or weekly feuclleton—art, wea 
dramatic, or political—and which forms the daily family 
reading and family library. One of the leading book- 
sellers in Germany, Dr. Brockhaus, once pointed out this 
fact as one which at the same time proved the greater 
reading capacity of the German as compared to the 
English public, whilst tly militating against the 
interests of the book-trade. In England, he said, the 
head of the family reads his paper for practical pur- 
poses, the mistress glances over the Court news, births, 
deaths, and marriages, and then the paper has done its 
duty, and may fitly wander into the kitchen. Not so 
in Germany ; there it is kept for the sake of its feuil- 
leton, and kept as long as it will hold together, 
and till it has been consciention studied from 
beginning to end. This is because books are so dear. 
In England, on the other hand, books are bought 
to a much greater extent than in Germany, but, 
according to Dr. Brockhans, only as so much furni- 
ture—as part of a Githenndinil establishment—that 
belonged zum Ton—was “the thing.” When he was 
reminded of the myriads of circulating libraries with 
such colossal establishments as Mudie’s, St. James’s,, and 
Smith’s at their head, he still adhered to his opinion, and 
insisted that a subscription to one of these establishments 
was also de rigueur for every family of position, or pre- 
tending to any position. But as for the books being 
read, that was quite another thing. And such is the 
prevalent opinion in Germany. We may, however, rest 
content with knowing better, and preferring independent 
reading to the insidious tyranny of the feuilleton, which 
keeps its readers more or less in the leading-strings 
fashioned by the politics of the paper. The feuilleton 
thus exercises a considerable influence over the conti- 
nental mind, male, female, and neutral—if we may be 
allowed thus to describe the nondescripts designated 
as hobbledehoys and misses in their teens—Flegel- 


jahrige and Backfische. The insidious 
neutral safe and i 
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! part of this 
influence lies in the feuilleton’s being considered 


as 
: But, 
a matter of fact, the fewilleton ys adapted 
the interests of the policy of the moment, and 
becomes then what the Germans call tendentiiis—is 
coloured with a tendency. At the same time, the 
is an important stepping-stone to other things— 
towards the acquirement of influence, and, afterwards, 
to its retention and consolidation. Most literary men and 
many politicians abroad made their début in the fen 
In G we may mention Hacklinder, Lindau, and 
Lothar von Bucher, Bismarck’s private secretary. In 
France, the name of Edmond About will at once occur ; 
and now there is a ponderous sort of About disporting 
himself in the Oologne Gazette, vividly presenting to the 
imagination the picture of a hippopotamusin a drawing- 
room @ la Louis XVI. 

This is Dr. Karl Braun, one of the Tendenzfeuille- 
tonists who, in accordance with the views of the 
Oologne Gazette on the Slavonic question, is giving 
us the benefit of his experiences on the Adriatic, 
even as he favoured the world with his views on 
the Eastern Balkans. The keynote of his disqnisitions 
is struck by his adoption as a German of the vulgar 
idea of right current in Germany, which is embodied 
in the ot samy! saying: “It’s my turn first; then it’s 
my neighbour's—that’s myself; then it’s my turn again ; ' 
and then—it’s not your turn for a long while yet!” 
True to this pitneiilp Dr. Braun lashes every nationality 
he can think of with withering scorn, picks them to pieces, 
and casts the fragments into the winds eddying round 
the tal on which he stands at an immeasurable 
height. In his knowledge of human nature he is 
omniscient. His mode of procedure is to catch a native 
whom his infallible judgment recognises as such an 
authority that he endorses all that the fascinated native 
tells him and “ personally accepts the responsibility for 
it.” Thus Dr. Braun finds himself in the marble. quarries 
near Pola, and enetine his Olympian eye around him, 
transfixes with an eagle glance a “ melancholy Italian,” 
and bids him speak. The scion of the Romans then 
lifts up his voice in obedience to the spell, and breaks. 
forth into a wail that rolls through about six columns 
of the Gazette with ever ing force till it 


breaks into im le. spra inst the Teutonic 
granite of which Dr. Karl Resax te sed. The 
Italian bemoaned the decrees of fate which handed over 
the culture of classic Rome to the barbarian Tenton,,. 
Goth, and Hun, and the civilisation, art, and commerce 
of medizval Genoa and Venice to German, Croat, Slav, 
and . Bitter, bitter, were his complaints against 
the Slavophil party in Austria; and in obedience to the 
secret commands of Dr. Karl, he declares his conviction 
that there is no hope for Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and a 
few other places, unless they are forthwith pamper 
with Italy. Thereupon a eng of wind fills the 
quarries, and, eddying forth through the arches of the 
amphitheatre, bids the wide world hearken, for the lips. 
of Brann are parted, and wisdom is on the wing. We 
then hear that Italians, Slavs, Croats, Magyars, Mor- 
lacchi, Serbs, Rumanici, Ciribiri, Uskoks, and the rest. 
of the world generally, are but dust on the soles of 
the Teuton foot, and that it was the fault of the 
Italians that the Slavs ever appeared on the Adriatic 
coasts. Then this oration terminates in the follow- 
ing outburst, and ends the third feuilleton of four 
obiniie each :—“ Once for all, abandon the fantastical 
idea of uniting all Italians into one great State, even as 
we Germans have abandoned the idea. We Germans 
do not dream of uniting with us the German populations 
of Switzerland, of Austria, or the Baltic Provinces. We 
should thereby materially hinder our inner development, 
which has already suffered by the military necessity of 
annexing Alsace and Lorraine. The Germans in 
Bohemia, Moravia, &c., are far more useful to us 
where they are than if they to us!” And 
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and Lorraine, Hessen-Cassel, or Hanover or Saxony. All 
the world has been mistaken on this point, except Dr. 


Karl Braun, who, after the Herculean labour of settin 
them and the “melancholy Italian” right, is snatche 


up by the whirlwind he has created before the dazzled 
eyes of the bewildered Roman, and reappears in Corfu, 
indulging in an Olympian repast of nectar and am- 
brosia. Here we have a fine picture .of domestic 
love—Jupiter dallying in the Bella Venetia with the 
sacrifices from the finny deep which Neptune sent his 
amphitryons to regale him with, and sipping the 
luscious wines of Ithaka and Patras, whilst com- 
s of his court-poet, Homeros. 

u familiar talk with his companion—not Juno, whom 
Jupiter never took with him on his mundane excursions 
—he pleasantly descants on the merits of barbel, 
mackerel, sole,and Worcestershire sauce, when suddenly 
the idea of Worcestershire sauce reminds him that he has 
a rod in pickle for perfidious Albion. Shaking his am- 
brosial locks, he nods, and the resultant thunder sum- 
mons to his presence a trembling Corfiote. “ Speak!” 
cried Zeus; and the minion bastard spake. And this 
was the wise in which he spake :—‘ Scarcely freed from 
the yoke of the Lion of St. Mark and the rapacious 
proveditori of Venice, Albion sent forth a lord commis- 
sioner, ‘King Tom,’ otherwise Sir Thomas Maitland. 
King Tom was a pasha, and we were his humble 
rayabs. He would not learn Greek or Italian, and 
ground us down. King Tom was gathered to his 
tathers, a temple built to his memory, and succeeded 
by others who only cared for the possidenti, the 
landed gentry, and also ground down the people ; and 
there was no justice in the land. King Tom’s successor 
was Sir Frederick Adams, who built a mole, constructed 


ee scanning the 


highroads and an aqueduct, and was consequently im- 
mortalised by a statue. But he, too, was an evil man. 
When it had been raining, he was in the habit of putting 
on white silk stockings and pumps, and walking about 
the town till he discovered a puddle. Into this puddle 


he walked, and bidding his minions fetch the podesta of 


the town, pointed to his bespattered pedestals and, coram 
publico, delivered a thundering lecture to the effect that 
“the Greeks were a dirty race, that only Englishmen 
had ‘any idea of cleanliness, and that that puddle had 
better filled up forthwith!’ Then came Howard 
Douglas, and the end of his reign was an obelisk. 
Then came others, and all of them oppressed and 
worried the land. At last, when the cry of the people 
resounded long and strong, there came a_ special 
Lord Commissioner to solve the Gordian knot. His 
name was Gladstone. But Gladstone disgusted the 


‘Corfiotes by his hypocritical, slavish submissiveness to 


the Greek Metropolitan, by his dilatoriness, his opposi- 
tion to the emancipation of the Jews, and general deceit- 
fulness. We Corfiotes found out three lustra before the 
rest of the world that Gladstone was nought but a con- 
ceited, wavering, unreliable chatterbox. Consequently 
he was unable to solve the knot, and determined to cut 
it. So after having sucked the marrow out of our 
bones, ruined and helpless we were treacherously cast 
adrift and thrown like a despised bauble at the feet of 
Greece—besides the islands being saddled with a payment 
of 10,0002. a-year as an inalienable revenue for King 
George. Perfidy, Treachery, Treason, that is the motto 
for Rose, Shamrock, and Thistle.” Thus spake the 
Corfiote, and Zeus nodding approval, cast his eye round 
for some other nation to scourge. Greece and 
the Greeks now felt the weight of his ire. Chatter- 
ing jackdaws always—vide Cicero’s garruli Greculi 
— they were no better than their forefathers; 
in fact, they were worse, for now in Corfu they 
chattered in two tongues—Italian and Greek. Whilst 
indulging in this reflection, Great Jupiter's eye fell upon 
a mighty inscription on a little house opposite his win- 
do, in No. 37 of the Bella Venetia, looking towards the 
north-west. It was an inscription that called up de- 
lightful memories of days of yore, visions of Danae, 
Europa, and fair Leda. It was but the words KPEBATIA 
AltA ENOIKION translated for the benefit of the Italian 
helots in another inscription on the other side by the 


















words Letti d’affitare. But Zeus was old; and with a 
sigh he plunged into philological reflections on the de- 
generacy of the Greek tongue which allows such a 
term as Pantapoleion to be applied to a ae and bottle. 
shop which next attracted his attention. . There we will 
leave now him, adly raking the débris of history 
out of the cloaca mazima in which all nations are 
grovelling-except Teutonia. . 

We do not wonder that the Cologne Gazette, in spite 
of its anti-Slav opinions, should have obliged Jupiter 
Braun to take the personal responsibility for all he says 
or lets others say. 


THE CARE FOR “BRITISH INTERESTS.” | 


In a leading article last Monday, the Times says :— 
“Tt is a singular commentary on our warlike prepara- 
tions that we should have to buy our torpedoes in Italy, 
instead of manufacturing them in Woolwich. The in- 
ventor of the most formidable torpedo is, we believe, an 
Englishman, and it used to be said that the monopoly 
of his invention was some time since offered to and de- 
clined by the Government of the day.” The Times has 
managed in the above statement to sail pretty near the 
truth. It is not strictly accurate to say that we have to 
buy our torpedoes in Italy, because Fiume, where Mr. 
Whitehead manufactures them, happens to be in Hun- 

ary. The Times, however, is right in its belief that 
Mr. Whitehead is an Englishman. He is a native of 
Lancashire. On the other hand, the Times is wrong 
again in supposing that the monopoly of the invention 
was only offered to the “‘ Government of the day,”’ if 
that means the late Government. What is called the 
old Whitehead torpedo—a machine far inferior to 
the present instrument — may possibly have been 
offered to the late Government and refused, Mr. White-. 
head sharing the usual fate of inventors, especially from 
a Government which, not being pledged to a “ spirited 
foreign policy,’ had no immediate use for torpedoes. 
It is, of course, possible that Mr. Whitehead’s proposals 
never came to the notice of the heads of the Administra- 
tion, but were quietly red-taped away into some pigeon- 
hole, where they would not interfere with local interests 
at home. So much for the late Government and the old 
torpedo. But we are able positively to state that the 
present Government was offered the monopoly of the 
improved torpedo at the time when the Bosnian insur- 
rection was in full swing, when Servia was preparing 
for war, and Lord Beaconsfield already defying Russia. 
The new instrument had been experimented upon 
before a commission formed by the commanders of the 
American squadron, who were unanimous in praise of 
the weapon. <A copy of their report was forwarded to 
the Admiralty, but nothing came of it. Indirectly it 
was heard that a London manufacturer was turning 
out “ Whitehead ” torpedoes better and cheaper than 
Mr. Whitehead himself. That is to say, a London manu- 
facturer was on the spot to watch over his own interests, 
whilst Mr. Whitehead was at Finme, besides being, as 
most true inventors are, a modest man, not given to 
blowing his own trumpet. There were, moreover, pre- 
liminary processes connected with the manufacture of 
his machines which made it highly improbable that 
any other person would be able to produce the same 
effect. And such turned out to be the case. The 
London manufacturer’s torpedoes were a failure com- 
pared to Mr. Whitehead’s. 

But this is not all. Not content with having re- 
fused to purchase the. monopoly, the British Govern- 
ment not only allowed several of the first-rate Powers 
to secure the secret and right of manufacture, but even 
permitted minor Statesto club together for the same 
purpose, on Mr. Whitehead’s new conditions, after he 
had found that the British Government would not 
do business with him. These conditions were that 


on receipt of an order, and the payment for fifty 


torpedoes at 2001. each, Mr. Whitehead undertook 
to reveal the secret of their construction, and give 
the purchaser the right to manufacture them himself. 
Not even this privilege would the British Government 
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secure. They allowed ium and. Holland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, to club together to purchase the 
secret between them; whilst both the Prussian and 
Russian Governments were only too glad to secure the 
privilege on any terms. If we are correctly informed, 


one of the great Powers would have paid handsomely for 


the monopoly ; but Mr. Whitehead refused, his patriot- 
ism forbidding him to place the formidable engines solely 
in the hands of one Power, with whom England might 
become entangled. And from what we nally know 
of Mr. Whitchead, we should be inclined to believe that 
such has been the case. But after having spent a life- 
time in inventing and perfecting his machine, amidst 
great financial and other difficulties, Mr. Whitehead 
could not in justice to his family consent entirely to 
pickle his invention until such times as the Admiralty 
should see fit to untie the red-tape they had fastened a 
his proposal with. Foreign Governments have beha 
far more considerately to Mr. Whitehead than has the 
British. For instance, when one of his workmen ab- 
sconded, and offered to sell his secret to the Italian 
Government, Mr. Whitehead was informed of the mat- 
ter, and his unfaithful servant _ across the Italian 
frontier in company more deserved than agreeable. 

We drew attention last March to the fact that the 
Russians were purchasing large numbers of Mr. White- 
head’s torpedoes. We are also aware that the attention 
of the Government was directed to this fact. What 
has been done since? Is it not worth some member's 
while to ask the Government the plain question, Have 
we the right to manufacture Mr. W hitehead’s torpedoes ? 
And if not, why not? The answer may possibly be that 
very good torpedoes are manufactured at Chelsea. Pos- 
sibly ; they may be very good, but they are not nearly so 
good as Whitehead’s. 


THE NEW NAVAL COLLEGE. 


There is a mystery about the proposed new College 
for Cadets at Dartmouth, which demands attention. 
Whenever the matter comes before the House, Mr. 
Edwards, the member for Portsmouth, is on the alert 
to serve his constituents by doing his best to thwart the 
Government; and whenever Mr. Edwards pursues his 
benevolent intention the answers he receives are most 
unsatisfactory. Three years ago a departmental com- 
mittee, of an obscure character, reported that a building 
on shore was preferable to a ship for training cadets. 
Two years ago, the Government, acting on this report, 
inserted a sum of 65,0001. in the Navy Estimates, of 
which it was proposed to spend 8,000/. at once, in pur- 
chasing a site for the new College, at Dartmouth. Then 
it was that Mr. Edwards, on se 2, 1875, moved for 
the appointment of a Committee of investigation, before 
deciding on Dartmouth, and gave various members 
an opportunity of advocating the claims of their 
constituencies to consideration. Mr. Edwards him- 
self thought Weymouth contained “everything that 
could be desired as a site for this College.” Mr. 
Ashley suggested, naturally enough, that “the inhabi- 
tants of Poole took an interest in this question.” Mr. 
Baillie-Cochrane said there was no place like the Isle 
of Wight. And, at last, even Irish and Scotch mem- 
bers, growing bold, endeavoured to prove that their 
countries, too, had ports where a proper resting-place 
for the nursery of our young naval officers might be 
laid. Mr. Edwards lost his motion on this occasion, 
but he gained, substantially, a victory ; for, a few nights 
afterwards, on August 3, he induced Mr. Ward Hunt to 
withdraw his vote and reconsider the matter. Another 
committee was then formed, with a roving commission, 
to look for a site. They, in their turn, presented a 
report last year, to the effect that Southampton was not 
bad, but that it would be difficult to find a better 
place than Dartmouth. No action was, however, 
taken last year, nor was any money voted; but a site 
was fixed on, overlooking the Dart. Some local diffi- 
culties have, it ap , been encountered in connexion 


with the trustees for the property it was intended to 
purchase ; and in consequence this new College is, so far 


as we know, no nearer commencement now than it was 
two years ago. | Mr. Edwards is, however, not forgetful 
of his mission, and has already challenged the Govern- 
ment to say what they are going to do in the matter. 


The answer he received on ursday week from - 


Mr. Egerton, on behalf of Mr. Ward Hunt, was most 

i ; but since then it appears that a site at 

Dartmouth has been found, that a vote will shortly be 

asked for its purchase, and that Mr. Edwards will move 
in its rejection. 

Why there has been mysterious hesitation it is impos- 
sible to say. Perhaps Lord Rayleigh’s trustees are re- 
sponsible for thedelay; or — the Admiralty, having 

one very nicely without a College for three years, thought 
they might do without it altogether; or perhaps—but this 
is most improbable—they thought there was, after all, 
something in the suggestion made by Mr. Childers two 
years ago, that this so-called College for Naval Cadets 
would be, in reality, nothing more a school for the 
education of the sons of gentlemen at the cost of the British 
taxpayer. This is, after all, a very important, if not the 
most important, view of this matter. The maintenance 
of a training-ship masked the fact that the elementary 
education of a number of young gentlemen was pro- 
vided by the country, on the plea that they acqnired 
habits of discipline and professional knowledge unat- 
tainable at school, But the erection of a school on shore 
in place of the Britannia disposes, as Mr. Childers urged, 
of this plea altogether. Before, therefore, the House-of 
Commons assents to a vote for this purpose, it will do 
well to consider if the time has not arrived to allow of 
naval cadets finishing their ordinary education at ordi- 
nary schools, to raise the age of entry, to introduce 
competition, and to abandon, altogether, the idea of 
either a school on shore or a harbour training-ship for 
cadets. Mr. Edwards may, at any rate, be sented. not 
to lose sight of the matter. 





A SHORT WAY WITH THE RITUALISTS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Thursday, in an article 
upon ‘The Priest in Absolution,’ revives a suggestion 
which in the present state of public opinion is singularly 
opportune. “The plain course,” it says, “is to strike 
out of the Prayer Book all passages in which there is 
an appearance of priestly absolution, and above all to 
strike at the root of the priestly superstition by 
omitting the laying on of hands in the Ordination Ser- 
vice.” It is worth while to consider practically what 
would be the effects of such a measure, and what are 
the reasonable prospects of its accomplishment. 

As to the first matter, the appearances of priestly 
absolution in the Prayer Book, it would appear to be 
very simple. Absolution in the sacerdotal sense would 
be sufficiently excluded if the form in the Service for 
the Visitation of the Sick were replaced by that in the 
Order of Morning and Evening Prayer. 

As to the second point, we think our contempo- 
rary is a little too sweeping. We do not wish to discuss 
the abstract desirability of omitting or retaining the im- 
position of hands in the ordination of the inferior clergy. 
But it seems to us that the abolition of this custom is 
outside the range of practical politics ; it is not a thing 
likely to be accomplished in this generation. Such a 
change would carry the Church of England away, not 
only from the priestly communions of Rome and the 
East, but from the vast majority of Protestants of our 
own and kindred races, with whom English Church. 
men must always stand in close relations of sympathy. 
The ceremony has been preserved in their case without 
leading to sacerdotalism ; did not the old Scotch minis- 
ter, unable to reach the candidate’s head with his hand, 
stretch over to him the end of his stick, saying, “ timmer 
to timmer”? The ordination service is one which the 
laity may not unfrequently see; it has naturally great 
interest for the friends of candidates, and we might 
expect considerable opposition even from sound Pro- 
testants to any serious mutilation of it. 

But the case is different with the order of consecration 
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consecration ; e 
the Church sistheieeds before, and no sober-minded 
Protestant need perceive any difference but this- 
he was no longer troubled by sacerdotalism within the 


r there is no doubt whatever that ‘the abolition of 
aseseaten of Bishops would be followed by the 
complete secession of the Ritualist and extreme High 
Church party. With them it is an article of faith that 
the Succession can only be transmitted 

Bishops consecrated by Bishops ; and that unless 
the clergy are ordained by Bi having an uninter- 
rupted succession from the , no sacraments ad- 
ministered by them have any validity. Accordingly 


they recognise the churches of Rome and the Hast as | 


true churches, but the Protestant communities they do 
not ise as churches at all. In restricting the 
office of ordination to the Episcopal Order, the Church 
of England resembles idolatrous and priestly-ridden 
bodies, but differs from Protestant commumions. 

That she does so is due, not to the ee rae cme 

le, but to the personal preferences lizabeth an 
Charles Il. At the beginning of each of those reigns an 
attempt was made to sever the link between the English 
Church and an essentially un-English religion; and in 
both cases it was overridden by the personal influence 
of the Sovereign. Sich ajieaiiions ten 

The present time is peculiarly a a 
renewal of the attempt. Our old enemy, the Charch of 
Rome, has declared in the most shameless manner that 
war against the fundamental principles of social morality 
which she has all along been half-secretly waging. It 
is a fitting opportunity to cut off all connexion with the 
declared enemy of society and civilisation. Our episcopal 
succession is derived from Rome; and it always leaves 
open a door for the introduction of the idolatry and 
wickedness of the Romish Church. Until the succession 
is cut off, the door will not be closed. But when 
Bishops are appointed like Deans or Archdeacons, with- 
out any special ceremony, or at any rate without the 
rages of hands of other Bishops, it will be impossi 
for clergy to imitate the sacerdotal pretensions of 
Roman priests. We shall be allied with the civilised 
and progressive Protestant communities, and shall have 
finally broken with that fatal organisation which 
corrupted the Christian religion and massacred our 
fathers. 

Now this thing can be done. We do not believe there 
isa single constituency in the United Kingdom which, 
if properly instructed upon the bearings of this question, 
would not give its vote in favour of the reform. . It 
makes no perceptible alteration to the Protestant; the 
Bishops will still wear lawn sleeves, and have large 
incomes, and sit in the House of Lords, and rule their 
dioceses. It absolutely clears away sacerdotalism and 
the danger of it. All that is wanted is that the con- 
stituencies should be properly instructed ; and this work 
must be undertaken by the Evangelical Alliance and 
other Protestant societies, backed by all men of mode- 
ration and good sense. Upon them devolves the task 
of perfecting the work of the Reformation, and giving 
a truly Protestant character to the English Church. 
_ We do not disguise from ourselves that this measure 
isa Conservative one. If carried, it will probably post- 
pone disestablishment for fifty years, or even indefinitely. 

ut we do not think true Liberals need oppose it on 
that account. In the meantime, the Church will be 
more truly national, and will better reflect the character 
of the English people; and when disestablishment does 
come, the Church will be Protestant and not Catholic. 
The enormous influence which must in any case remain 
to her, will be exerted on the side of truthfulness and 
progress; not in support of the dark and tortuous and 
filthy ways of priestly superstition. , 





of an Irish M.P.—to consider what language may 
te cecd vulnidethe precincts of the House by a member. 
Mr. Parnell having ined that he had never meant 


tion when passions ran high, if everyone was at liberty 
to make use of the words which came first to his lips. 
Duels, assaults, and brawls would be daily episodes in 
the life of the House of Commons, if honourable 
members might express their feelings without restraint. 
We do not say that these rules have been always suc- 
cessful, for there have been instances of one eminent 
statesman calling another eminent statesman “a base, 
mean, fawning parasite,’ and “a villain ;” and we have 
only to recall a scene in the lobby of the House during 
this Session, between Dr. Kenealy and Mr. Sullivan, to 
be sensible that the best rules prove frail on some 
occasions. Neither do we think of pronouncing these 
rules perfect, and worthy of close imitation in all quarters. 
If we did so, we should fall into an error somewhat 
similar to that committed by Mr. Palgrave. In an in- 

enious little work published not long ago, he held 7 
for imitation and as a guide to the chairmen of 
public meetings the rules for the transaction of business 
in the House of Commons. He did not anticipate the 
machinations of the obstructive coterie of Home Rule 
members, or the possibility of their bringing business 
to a standstill by the application of extolled 
rules. We hesitate, therefore, to speak of the regula- 
tions controlling licence of speech in Parliament as all 
that they ought to be; we might find that they could be 
evaded or made to palliate gross abuse. Still there is 
no doubt that if one compares the rules as to what 
M.P.’s may say with the rules as to what their 
constituents may say of each other, one must be 
struck by the scrupulous regard for the finer feelings in 
the former, and the total want of it in the latter. In 
other words, the law as to what is unparliamentary in 
speech proceeds on the ion that a Member of 
Parliament is a delicate being, whose feelings must 
not be trifled with, while the law of slander proceeds on 
the contrary assumption that the feelings of a mere 
voter are not worth taking into account. We do not 
propose to build any tall metaphysical card castle on 
this distinction. We leave it to others to find in it 

roof of the heartless indifference of Parliament.to the 

ppiness and comfort of the people. A sagacious 
Montesquieu or De Tocqueville might deduce from this 
fact alone some terrible warning respecting the dangers 
attending Parliamentary government. @ leave it to 
speak for itself without much commentary or specula- 
tion as to the cause of that distinction. 

The law as to slander—the sole curb on licence of 
speech in ordinary life—would be surprising had not 
habit somewhat reconciled people to irrational distine- 
tions. As it now stands, the general rule is that 
only words which impute some indictable o 
or which can be alleged to have produced aaa 
damages, are the subject of an action. The con 
sequence is _ the licence accorded to a foul- 
mouthed, scurrilous person in society is vast. To charge 
one with the vilest immorality _ be perfectly per- 
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missible. Such terms as “ rogue, ”” “seoun- 
drel,” and ‘‘cheat” may be used in some cases freely, 
and without inconvenience; this ‘is also true of the 
word “swindler” —a fact which may destroy a little the 
point of the famous scene between Pickwick and Dodson 
and Fogg in the office of that smart firm. The principle 
that the coarsest abuse may be freely indulged in so 
long as no crime punishable at law is imputed, or, in the 
absence of proof of any special damages naturally flowi 
Geoenthe tana, cieeee tee teeeniuibinntiand Hees tial 
in the caseof womenin particular, it produces results which 
earn for the law, under which it is possible, the epithet 
“ bar ” once bestowed upon it by Lord Brougham. 
We may say that:the law in its present shape encourages 
and inevitably produces assaults and acts of violence, 
even by right-minded, peace-loving persons. If a man 
can obtain no redress at law, when the honour of those 
nearest and dearest to him is questioned or calumniated 
in public, what is he to do? If he himself may be 
charged openly with all sorts of immorality, and iP the 
Courts of Law refuse to mulet the offender in damages, 
is it to be expected that men will not in a rough and 
ready way procure justice for themselves? The best, 
if not, in fact, the only very valid reason for the exist- 
ence of restrictions on slander, is that if persons 
were allowed to speak exactly as they pleased of 
their neighbours it would be hopeless to expect that 
the e would be kept. Men, the coolest as well 
as the most hotheaded, would resent with violence 
bitter, cutting accusations; and it would be idle 
to suppose that the fear of punishment would deter 
them. But, unfortunately, the law does not go so far 
as the principle on which it mainly rests would carry 
one. It has nothing to say in reproof of many of the 
most insulting and exasperating expressions. An 
instance will illustrate our meaning. A woman was 
accused, quite falsely, of some heinous acts of immorality. 
The charge was probably brought with the purpose of 
injuring her in the eyes of her husband; one of the 
effects of the accusation was that she was deprived of 
membership in a dissenting chapel. The husband 
brought an action against the calumniator; but he 
failed, the Judges declaring that by “the very cruel’’ 
law no redress could be obtained for such injuries. 

Let us now contrast this truly di state of 
things with what we may call the Parliamentary law of 
defamation. Of course, we must not forget the dif- 
ferent objects of the two laws; they could not and 
ought not to in all respects. But nothing will 
explain away satisfactorily the fact that the Parliamentary 
law insists upon courtesy, or at all events the semblance 
of decency in speech, between man and man; while the 
Common Law, which is the fare of most of us, does 
nothing of the kind. A few instances will make this clear. 
“ Coward” is not a permissible expression in the House 
of Commons. It is not right to speak of an M.P. as a 
“‘sympathiser with the Fenians.” “Dodge,” “ factious 
opposition,” and ‘“‘jockeyed”’ are tabooed phrases. 
Even “ shabby ’’—a term only too applicable, we fear, to 
many Parliamentary transactions—is declared to be out 
of place. We need not say that all these expressions 
are in common life open to use without any disagreeable 
legal consequences. It has been much doubted whether 
“calumnious” is a proper Parliamentary expression. 
When answering Mr. Layard’s charges with respect to 
favouritism exhibited by Lord Hardinge in selecting 
officers for promotion, Lord Palmerston spoke of them 
as “‘ falseand calumnions.” A member rose to order ; but 
Lord Palmerston repeated the words, and the Speaker 
suffered them to pass. When, many years afterwards, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy was replying to a h by Mr. Layard, 


he characterised one of the observations of the latter | : 


Curiously enough, Lord 
totheS 


as a “calumnious statement.” 
Palmerston then rose to order, and 


whether this was not a breach of the rules of te. 
The Speaker avoided giving on that occasion any definite 
opinion ; but he was understood to say that the circum- 
stance that Mr. Layard had previously used the word 
“ falsification ’ made amaterialdifference. “Calumnious” 
was long a doubtful Parliamentary word ; but it may now 








property in Sicily is 


be taken for after the ruling of the S i 
a debate on case of HO a iy io ai eee 
refused ion for writing to the newspapers, that 
M.P.’s are free to of the “ calumnious accusations ”’ 


of each other. At the same time, it would from 
a censure on Mr. Whalley—who has illustrated 
and up so many points of order—that it is not 
eae ep e word calumnious “ malicious.” 
e have no wish to suggest that all expressions which 
the House of Commons treats as unparliamentary should 
be regarded asslanderous. That would be quite unneces- 
sete Sree hee Bay oe d not express 
in plaim Saxon one’s opinion of shabby, mean conduct, 
But there is a | dletlention between the candid 
speech which relieves an honest man’s feelings, and the 
foul ility and malicious insinuation of a rogue or 
slanderer ; and itis regrettable that the chief constituti 
and practical redress in this country for the latter is to 
horsewhip or knock down the er. . 


THE STATE OF SICILY. 

Once upon a time, a stage-coach was ped by high. 
waymen ae Se inet okiek iceman > 
were ordered to give up their property. It was a case 
of “your money or your ih.” dak tee dimiiisamn, 
yt pang Ab yg As one of them, a Saxon 
tourist, was emptying his pockets for the inspection of a 
handsome young robber, a sweet, girlish voice was 
from behind a hedge, “Shoot the gin 
er of these words was 


the pocket of her i i . 
summary means which she recommended for that 
purpose meant no more to her than the shooting 
a rabbit or a partridge. In short, her circumstances 
and education had been of such a kind that her notion 
of the rights of property and the value of human life 
differed in several important r from those current 
pre idea pt the 
i to convey some i con- 
ditions af Sable soles to taele, Tnglish fondece 
from time to time told by the papers that this 
notorious brigand been caught or killed. 
ago they read of 
conclude, not unnaturally, 
becoming, as mess 
these beasts of prey disappears, what it is 
civilised countries. When, accordingly, 


month or two later, that a new murder of peculiar atro- 


city has been committed, or that some wealthy foreigner 
has been forced to purchase life and 
a heavy ransom to his , they are 
plain this recrudescence o capes seb tet nema 
told was finally cured, and relieve their ings by 
Nalin eennninen Sale ae een under whi 


; 
gs 
s 
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readers for full and trustworthy information on ques- 
tions which our limited space compels us to treat very 
briefly. 

Tho evile-6o-mnsh dalleed of im Hicily.seey: be amnmad 


up in the statement that law, as we understand it, is an 


interloper in the island. The recognised authority, 
which is the moval sentiment of the popu- 
lation, and which it is disreputable as well as dangerous 
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to defy, is private violence, or those associations which 
have private violence as their ultima ratio. One or two 
examples will make this clear. In a commune where 
the law was beginning to get the upper hand, the head 
of the police was one day surrounded in the principal 
street, at the hour when it was most frequented, by a 
gang of ruffians who shot him dead. Not one of the 
roe saw or heard anything. Elsewhere, a brigand 
illed a landed proprietor whom he suspected of givin 
information against him to the authorities. Not satisfi 
with this, he went to the village where the mother and 
sister of the murdered man lived, entered the house, 
shot the mother, dragged the sister downstairs into the 
street, and finished her with a knife. The police-office 
was close by, and the village filled with country people 
returning from their work. The assassin went away 
unmolested. In another place, which was occupied at 
the time by troops, a brigand mortally wounded a 
man who was universally beloved. While the bells 
were tolling and the priest carrying the viaticum to the 
dying man, while his door was thronged with a crowd of 
weeping friends, the murderer stood leaning with folded 
arms against a wallon the other side of the road, and no 
one ventured toapproach him. The day after, the police 
were informed that he had been in the village. These in- 
stances could be multiplied without end. The noteworthy 
point about them is not so much the atrocity of the crime, 
as that the whole population, even those who disapprove 
of it, are accessories either before or after the fact. The 
notion that there is a law of justice other than the will 
and pleasure of the strong, or any power by which that 
law can be enforced, seems not to have entered the 
Sicilian mind. But it would be lucky for Sicily if the 
matter ended with the brigands. In point of fact, the 
men whose profession is robbery and violence are only a 
small part of those by whom these crimes are committed. 
There is a much larger number who practise a respect- 
able calling with more or less regularity, and only kill 
their man, or steal the cattle of the neighbouring farmer, 
when an inviting opportunity presents itself. They are 
then protected, like their professional brethren, by the 
active and passive connivance of the public. But even 
here we have not got to the last or the worst of 
the evil. Most people are by this time familiar with 
the name of the Mafia, by which word are roughl 
summed up all those associations, more or less avowed, 
and more or less strictly organised, of individuals who 
pursue their common end, of whatever nature it may be, 
irrespectively of the quality of the means. The word 
is used with various shades of meaning, and sometimes 
seems to stand vaguely for the kind of social philosophy 
of which these combinations are the practical outcome. 
Thus the associations of particular trades, which in some 
respects resemble our trades’ unions, exercise a terrorism 
over refractory members of which English experience 
can give a faint, but only a very faint, picture. Or a 
number of persons wish themselves to buy a property 
a up for auction, or to hinder some obnoxious indivi- 
ual from buying it. If milder measures fail, the blood 
of the murdered competitor is held to rest upon his own 
head. It is but fair to add that the Mafia would prefer 
not to be forced to those extreme steps, and that in the 
majority of cases the unpopular bidder withdraws in 
time to save his skin. Sometimes a conversational bullet 
(fucilata di chiacchieria) whistles past the ear of a pro- 
prietor, not aimed with any murderous intent, but 
simply to remind him to be careful what he is about, 
and not forget to know the powers that be. Sometimes 
a wealthy man, perhaps not always a wealthy man, 
receives a letter demanding the payment of a sum of 
money, in default of which his cattle will be stolen or 
his life taken. So widespread is this mode of procedure, 
and so little does it offend the public conscience, that 
we read that there is not a proprietor in the western 
half of the island who does not stand, and is not 
practically forced to stand, in more or less friendly 
relation with these malefactors. The only means by 
which he can keep his own life and property safe is to 
be on good terms with them ; and their friendship is not 
to be had for nothing. The money, food, shelter, and 


connivance which he gives them may be looked upon as 
an assurance which he pays ager death or accident ; 
and neither his person nor his goods are safe on any 
other terms. All this public opinion accepts frankly. 
There is even in the minds of the peasantry a 
sort of halo attaching to the brigand-chief—who, to 
do him justice, prefers to steal from those who have 
roperty rather than from those who have not— 
ike that with which a boy’s imagination invests Rob 
Roy or Gétz with the Iron Hand. Under these circum- 
stances, what can the law do? In the first place, since 
the local police are untrustworthy, and those from the 
continent of Italy ignorant of the island, itis no éasy 
matter to catch the criminal, aided and screened as he 
is by all his neighbours. And when he is caught, it is 
no easy matter to convict him. Witnesses will not come 
forward, for the double reason, first, that the popular 
code of honour reckons it infamous to do so; and 
secondly, that if they do, it may easily cost them their 
lives. And even if evidence has been found by hook 
or by crook, there remain the jurymen, who have far too 
great a respect for their own safety to bring the prisoner 
in guilty. Sharing the moral feeling of their country- 
men, they have no sense of the ate of this offence, 
and, if they have, they will not face the consequences 
of an honest verdict. We are all agreed that law 
is a fine thing, but law cannot work in a society 
which is based on lawlessness, which took its present 
shape just because there was ‘no law. Left to them- 
selves, the different forces in the island have found 
some modus vivendi in the past. The peaceable 
payment of black-mail by the landowners to the brigands 
isan example. To this medieval system, which implies 
the absence of legal order, the social and moral beliefs 
of the people have been forced to adapt themselves, and 
before anything more than a superficial improvement can 
take place in public security these social and moral 
beliefs must be reconstructed. And this can only be the 
work of time. In the course of time, a man, for 
instance, who refuses to give evidence Against a criminal 
in a court of justice may be held as infamous as a man 
now is who gives it. If the question of public order 
were simply one of police, it would soon be settled. As 
it is, the most sanguine estimate must look on it as the 
work of many years. : 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM HACKLANDER. 


Germany has just lost one of the few novelists she 
possesses who describe life as it is and not as it ought to 
be ; who prefer chronicling healthy action to propound- 
ing morbid and sickly psychological riddles. There are 
not many such now that Fritz Reuter has been followed 
by Hacklainder. It is true that Hacklander, after having 
written sixty volumes full, had at best become but an 
aged lion; but eveff'so he was better than Paul Heyse 
with his sickly romanticism; Auerbach, with his pon- 
derously philosophic attempts to be reckoned an esprit; 
or Wilhelm Jensen, with his story turning upon a ser- 
vant-maid’s white stockings and an inch or two of her 
resplendent naked knees. There now remain Victor 
Scheffel, Gustave Freitag, and—shall we say ?—Spiel- 
hagen and Marlitt, who can write a readable novel. 

Hacklander was born in 1816 at Burtscheid, near Aix- 
la-Chapelle. His mother died soon after his birth, and his 
father when he was twélve years old. Then, like Schlie- 
mann, he commenced life behind the counter, not a 
cer’s, but ata draper’s in Elbefeld. Here, like Ferdinand 
Freiligrath, he employed his spare time in writi 
verses, which were published, but “ not paid for,” by a 
local paper. ‘Two years’ experience asa counter-jumper 
satisfied him that he was not to this manner born; so, 
when he was sixteen years old, he enlisted in the 


Prussian army, but failing in passing the officers’ _ — 


examination, left it when his term of service was over, 
and entered again into commercial life, when his career 
was cut short by the death or bankruptcy of his 
employer. He then turned to his pen, and wrote a 
novelette, ‘ Die Vier Kartenkénige,’ which was accepted 
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hy the Stuttgart Morgenblatt. This was followed in 
the same paper by his “ Pictures of Military Life in 
Peace,” in which he turned his own military experiences 
to such good account that he at once made his name 
known, and was invited to accompany Baron Tauben- 
heim on his tour to the East, on his return whence he was 
introduced to the King of Wiirtemberg, and appointed 
secretary to the Crown Prince, whom he subsequently 
accompanied on his travels through Europe, and 
on his journey to St. Petersburg on the occasion 
of his iage. On their return, he superintended the 
erection of the Crown Prince’s villa on the Starnberger 
See, but was soon afterwards dismissed on full pay, as he 
had many enemies at Court; besides, if allis true that 
one heard at Stuttgart, there being a strong desire on 
the part of the Crown Prince, as is usually the case 
under such circumstances, to get rid of his pre-matri- 
monial bachelor friends. After following the campaign 
in Italy under Radetzky and the Prussian campaign in 
Baden he published his ‘ Military Life in War-Time,’ 
and soon afterwards married Caroline Opitz, a descen- 
dant of the Silesian poet, Martin Opitz. Henceforth 
his literary activity was astounding. ‘ Eugen Stillfried,’ 
‘ Namenlose Geschichten,’ ‘ Handel und Wandel,’ ‘ Der 
Letzte Bombardier,’ are some of the best of his works, 
which as we have already said, fill up sixty volumes. 
He was also an industrious contributor to the fewilleton 
of the Cologne Gazette, whilst in 1855, in_partner- 
» ship with Edmund Hoefer, he founded the serial 
Hansblitter, and in 1859, together with Edmund 
Zoller, the well-known illustrated weekly Ueber Land 
und Meer, a successful competitor with the Leipziger 
Illustrirte Zeitung." On his return to Stuttgart as editor 
of his new paper he was again invited to enter the 
State-service, and appointed Superintendent of the Royal 
Gardens and Buildings, but on the accession of the 
Crown Prince to the throne in 1865 was again dismissed. 
Since then he lived partly in Stuttgart, partly in his 
villa on the Starnberger See. 


GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘The Adventures of a Phaeton, ‘ The Princess 
of Thule, §c. 


— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE LAST LOOK. 


ALL around us the great unbroken circle of the sea—overhead 
the paler colour of the morning sky—and this huge floating 
palace of 4,500 tons crashing its way through the rolling 
waves of a heavy ground-swell—that was what we found 
when we stepped out on to the white and sunlit deck. 

“What cheer, Madame Columbus? And how goes the 
log P ” cried the lieutenant, making his appearance at the top 
of the companion-way. 

Madame Columbus had been up betimes—in order to make 
sure of her bath—and was now engaged in private conversa- 
tion with Lady Sylvia. 

“We are a point west by north of Ben Nevis,” she answered, 
promptly, “but the Irish coast is not yet in sight.” 

The latter half of her statement was true, anyhow; there 
was not even the faint cloud of an island visible all around the 
dark blue horizon. And so we set out on our march up and down 
the deck which had been strictly enjoined upon us by our 
admiral-in-chief, but which was occasionally interfered with 
by a lurch that sent this or that couple flying towards the 
hand-rail. And we were all full of our new experiences; of 
the strange sensation of plunging through the night at this 
terrible speed; of the remarkable ease with which articles 
could be taken out of portmanteaus; and of the absolute 


impossibility of getting them put in again, so as to secure 
something like order in our respective cabins. It was a bril- 
liant morning, with a fresh and delightful breeze; but so blue 
was the sky, and so blue was the sea, that the eyes becoming 
accustomed to this intense blue, saw everything on board the 
ship as of a glowing brown or red, while the human faces we 
looked at in passing were simply a blaze of crimson.. Then we 
went below to breakfast; and instituted a sort of formal 
acquaintance with two or three folks who had been, the pre- 
vious evening at dinner, absolute strangers to us, : 

That forenoon, as we sat on deck with our books which 
were seldom looked at, we could not understand why Queen T. 
was so fiercely opposed to our going ashore at Queenstown for 
an hour or two. As the pale line of coast now visible on the 
horizon came nearer and more near, she seemed to regard both 
Treland and the Irish with great disfayour, though we knew 
very well that ordinarily she had a quite remarkable affection 
for both. 

“What is Queenstown ?” said she. ‘A squalid little place, 
with beggars and tradespeople that prey on the ignorance of 
Americans. They give you baskets of fruit with brown paper 
filling up half. They charge you——” 

“Why, you have never been there in your life!” exclaimed, 
Bell, with staring eyes. 

“But I know all the same!” was the retort. “ Haven't 
Americans told me again and again of their first experiences 
of Irish hospitality? And what is the use of being at all 
that trouble of going ashore, to look at a miserable little 
town!” 

“Madame,” said the lieutenant, with a loud laugh, “I do 
think you are afraid we will not come back, if we once are on 
the land. Do you think we will run away? And the com- 
pany—will they give us back our passage-money ?” 

She relapsed into a proud and indignant silence; we knew 
not how Queenstown had managed so grievously to offend 


her. 
And now we drew near the point at which we were to bid a 


real farewell to our native land; and as we slowly glided into 
the broad, bright bay, Queenstown gave us an Irish welcome of 
laughter shining through tears, of sunlight struggling through 
fleecy clouds of rain, and lighting up the beautiful green 
shores. There was a beautiful green, too, in the water of the 
bay, which was rippled over by a light westerly breeze. 
Well, we remained on board after all. We were informed by 
our Admiral-in-chief that now, when the ship was almost 
empty and certainly still, was an excellent opportunity for 
setting our cabins to-rights, and putting away everything we 
should not require on the voyage. What was there to see by 
remaining on deck? A quiet bay, a green shore, and some 
white houses—that was al]. Those of us who rebelled, and 
insisted on remaining on deck, she treated with silent scorn. 
She was successful, at least, in carrying Lady Sylvia with her 
below. 

And yet it must be confessed that we were all of us glad to 
get away from Queenstown. We wished to feel that we had 
really started. Wasting time in waiting for mails is not an 
exciting occupation, at Queenstown or elsewhere, When, 
therefore, the tender came out from the shore, and discharged 
her human and other cargo, and when the order was given to 
let go the gangway, we wereglad enough. All‘of us, perhaps, 
except one; for what meant that slight exclamation—and the 
inadvertent step forward-—as this last means of communica- 
tion was withdrawn? But there was a friendly hand on her 
arm. The child looked on in mute despair, as the great vessel 
began to move through the water. There was a good deal of 
cheering as we now and finally set out on our voyage; she did 
not seem to hear it. 
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‘And now we were out on the Atlantic—the land gradually 
receding from sight—the great ship forging ahead at full 
speed through the rushing waves—the golden glory of the 
afternoon shining on her tall masts. They were getting out 
some sail, too; and as the string of men were hauling up the 
heavy gaff of the mizen-trysail, one tall fellow, the leader of 
the choir, was singing so that all could hear— 

Oh, it’s Union Square as I chanced for to pass, 
Yo, heave, ho! 
Oh, it’s there I met a bonnie young lass: 


while the idiotic refrain— 
Give a man time to roll a man down — 


sounded musically enough with its accompaniment of flapping 
canvas and rushing waves. And there were rope-quoits got 
out, too; and the more energetic shovel-board ; while those 
who scorned such vain delights were briskly promenading the 
deck with an eye to dinner. And then at dinner—the sudden 
cry that made everyone start up from the table and crowd 
round the nearest port-hole to look out on that extraordinary 
sunset—the sea a plain of dark and ‘rich purple, almost hard 
in its outline against the sky—the sky a pure, dazzling 
breadth of green—a sort of olive green, but so dazzling and clear 
that it burnt itself into the memory, and will for ever remain 
there—with a few lines of still more lambent gold barred 
across the west. That fire of colour had blinded all eyes. 
When we returned to our seats, we could scarcely see each 
other. 

“What a beautiful night we shall have!” said Lady Sylvia, 
who was doing her best to be very brave and cheerful—be- 
cause, you see, it was our common duty, she considered, to 
cheer up the spirits of the young mother who had left her two 
children behind her—“and what a pity it is, my dear Mrs. Von 
Rosen, that you did not bring your guitar with you! Half of 
the charm of the voyage will be lost. And you know it will be 
moonlight to-night—you might have sang to us.” 

“Tam like Mrs. S——’s little girl,” said our Bell, “ whom 
they used to bother so before visitors. She said one day, in 
the most pathetic voice, ‘I wish I didn't know no songs; and 
then I shouldn’t have to sing none.’ But the guitar has been 
put away fora long time now. That belonged to the days of 
romance. Do you know any Scotch songs, Lady Sylvia? 1 
have gone mad about them lately.” 

“T believe it was once remarked of you, Bell,” says one of 
us, “that your heart was like a magnetised needle, always 
turning towards the north. But what we want to know is where 
you are going to stop. Cumberland ballads used to be enough 
for you; then you got to the Borders ; then to the Lowlands, 
and now you are doubtless among the clans. Does anybody 
know if there are stirring tunes in Iceland ; or any Volkslieder 
to be picked up about the North Pole? Nevertheless we will 
take what you like to give us, We will pargon the absence of 
the guitar. When the moon comes out, we Will take up the 
rugs on deck, and get into a nice shadowy corner, and—and 
what is that about Above—Below—All's well !—? ” 

“We are indeed well off,” says our grave monitress, “ that 
we have nothing to think about but moonlight and singing. 
What I am thankful for is that the clear night will lessen the 
chances of our running down any unfortunate small vessel. 
Ah! you don’t know, Lady Sylvia, how often that happens— 
and nobody ever hears of it—a huge ship like this would 
simply cut down one of these smaller vessels to the water's 
edge and go clean over her. And of course the greatest danger 
of our doing so isnear land. Think of the poor men, after being 
months at sea perhaps, and within a day or so of meeting their 
wives and families again, finding this huge monster crashing 
down on them. I tremble when I hear people speak of the 


~ 


vessels anchored on the Newfoundland Banks—and the fogs 
there—and the great steamers going on through the night. A 
collision is nothing to us—I suppose we should scarcely feel 
any shock at all; but it is certain death to the unhappy 
wretches who are out there at the fishing. "Well, it is part of 
the risk of their calling. They have to support their families 
somehow ; and I suppose their wives know each time they 
leave the land that they may never be heard of again. I 
wonder whether these poor men ever think that they are hardly 
used in life. No doubt they would prefer to belong toa fine 
club; and their wives would like to drive about in carriages. 
But I suppose they have their compensations. The home- 
coming must be pleasant enough.” 

“But do we go right on through a fog, all the same?” 
asked our Bell in some alarm. 

“Ata reduced speed, certainly ; and people say that the 
booming of the fog-horn, at night is one of the most horrid 
sounds in the world.” 

“You never thought of that danger, Lady Sylvia,” said 
Bell, with a smile, “when your—when Mr. Balfour and you 
used to speak of going round the world in a steam-yacht, By 
the way, I suppose that steam-yacht that came out with us 
has got back to Queenstown by this time.” 

Queen T. glanced quickly and nervously at her. 

“T hope so,” said Lady Sylvia. “It was very friendly of 
the people to escort us a bit on our way. I suppose they knew 
someone on board. But I did not.see anyone waving a good- 
by to them when they left.” : 

“Oh,” said Queen T., carelessly, “I have no doubt they 
only came out fora run.” 3 

When we went on deck we found the last glow of the twi- 
light fading out of the north-western skies. We were all alone 
on the moving world of waters—the huge metallic-hued waves 
breaking over in masses of white fuam that were clearly visible 
in the semi-darkness. But by this time we had grown so ac- 
customed to the monotonous sound of the rushing waves that 
it was almost the equivalent of silence; so that any other 
sound—the striking of the bells every half-hour in the steer- 
ing-room, for example, and the repetition by the man at the 
look-out—was startlingly clear and distinct. We got our 
chairs brought together, and the shawls spread out; and 
formed a little group by ourselves, whose talking, if we were 
so inclined, could not well be overheard. But there was not 
much talking, somehow. Perhaps that monotonous rushing of 
the water had a drowsy effect. Perhaps we were trying 
to find out the names of the pale, clear stars overhead, 
far beyond the tall masts that kept swaying this way 
and that as the vessel rose and fell on the long waves. Or 
were we wondering whether the man at the look-out, whose 
form was duskily visible against the clear, dark sky, could 
make out some small and distant speck—some faint glimmer of 
a light, perhaps—to tell us that we were not quite alone in 
this awful world of waters? 

Then the stars grew paler; for a new glory began to fill the 
lambent skies, and the white deck began toshow black shadows 
that moved on the silvery surface as the ship rose to the 
waves. 

“Do you remember that moonlight night at Grasmere?” 
says Queen T. to her friend. “And won’t you sing us ‘The 
Flowers of the Forest’? ” ; 

It was quite another song that she sang—in a low voice that 
mingled curiously with the monotonous, melancholy rush of 
the waves. It was about the bonnie young Flora who “ sat 
sighing her lane; the dew on her plaid an’ the tear in 
her e’e.” 
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Why should she have picked out this ballad of evil omen for 

our very first night on the Atlantic P— 
She looked at a boat wi’ the breeves that swung, 
Away on the wave, like a bird of the main ; 
4a’ aye as it lessened she sighed and she sung 
‘ Furewell to the lad I shall ne'er see again.’ 
Perhaps her conscience smote her. Perhaps she thought it was 
hardly fair to suggest to this poor young thing who was thrown 
on our care that the cruel parting she had just undergone was 
a final one. At all eventa, as she began to sing this other song, 
it seemed to some of us that she was taking a clear leap across 
a long interval of time, and imagining herself somehow as 
already returning to English shores. For she sang— 
Rest, ye wild storms, in the caves of your slumbers! 
How your dread howling a lover alarms ! 
Wauken, ye breezes ; row gently, ye billows ; ° 
And waft my dear laddie ance mair to. my arms? 
But oh! if he’s faithless and minds na his Nannie, 
Flow still between us, thou wide roaring main ! 
May I never see it, may I never trow it, 
But dying, believe that my Willie's my ain! 
Perhaps it was only our idle fancy, on this beautiful and 
pensive night, that coupled Bell’s selections with the fortunes 
of our guest, but all the same one of us—who is always 
tenderly thoughtful in such small matters—suddenly called 
out— 

“Come, Bell, we shall have no more sad songs. Who was 
it that used to sing ‘The Braes o’ Mar’ with a flushed face as 
if all the clans from John O’Groat’s to Airlie were marshalling 
under her leadership ? ” 

Bell is an obliging person. She sang that song, and many 
another; and there was an attempt at a modest duet or two; 
while the ceaseless roar of the waves went on, and we watched 
the moonlight quiver and gleam on the hurrying waters. 

“Oh, my dear,” says Queen T., putting her hand on the 
head of her old friend and companion, who was nestled at her 
feet, “ this is not at all like crossing the Channel, is it ?” 

“ Not much,” says Bell. “Iam already convinced that my 
ancestors were Vikings.” 

Nor was it at all like crossing the Channel when we went 
below for the night—passing the great ruddy saloon, with its 
golden lamps and hushed repose—and sought out the privacy 
of our quiet and neat little cabins, But here an act of retri- 
butive justice had to be administered. There were two people 
standing alone in one of these cabins, amid a wild confusion of 
slippers, dressing-bags, and clothes-brushes. Says the one to the 
other, sternly— 

“What did you mean by that suspicious glance when the 
steam-yacht was mentioned ? ” 


“What steam-yacht?” says she innocently; but in the 


dusky light of the lamp her face is seen to flush. 

“You know very well.” 

Here her fingers become somewhat nervous; and a piteous 
and guilty look comes into the eyes. 

“Do you mean to deny that Balfour was in that boat; that 
you knew he was to be in it; and that you dared to keep the 
knowledge from his wife ? ” 

“And if he was,” says she, with her lips beginning to 
quiver, “how could I tell her? It would have driven the poor 
thing mad with pain, How could I tell her? ” 

“T believe you have a heart as hard as the nether millstone.” 

And perhaps she had; but it was certainly not her own 
sorrows that. were making the tears run down her face, as she 
pretended to be busy over a portmanteau. 
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. ’3 is Mr. Arthur Patterson’s two volumes 
on the Mr, Patterson studied H in 
the same spirit in whigh Mr. Wallace studied Russia, 


But this book of Mr. "s strikes us rather as a 


into the methodical form made popular by Mr. Wallace, 


It is a fairly well-written book, apparently 
with care, and much personal knowl of Egypt has 
gone to the making of it; but several things must be 


ae ae we can accept it as a picture of Egypt 
as it is. 
Everything is rose-coloured in Mr. McCoan’s picture 
of Beypt, and particularly the Khedive. aeipt is in 
the healthiest and‘most hopeful condition, and the Khe- 
dive is the most exemplary of despots. The first suspi- 
cion of Mr. McCoan’s impartiality crosses our minds. in 
the second chapter, in which he gives an account of the 
fellaheen. The most careless reader of current history 
knows that Egypt, under the rule of the Khedive, has 
succeeded in contracting a i debt in a re 
markably short space of time, and they are also aware 
that the interest on this nary te aaah ma fe ge at 
all, by the population. The burden of the falls 
ultimately upon them, We quoted the other day a 
passage from an article by M. de Laveleye, expressing 
is pity for the lot of the fellaheen, “ working all 
long, and half the night as well, to satisfy the insatiate 
i i That is M. de Lave- 


ne ee t, are affected by the debt. 
But Mr. n thinks this is a pure delusion, 
such as would be likely to take possession of a Eurepean 


traveller who cast only a passing glance at the externals 
of the life of the fellehoon, é 


It is the fashion to write and 
Khedive’s subjects as being intolerably 
erushing taxation, and y 
where. This i a has, no —s its origin mainly in the 
superficial impressions of strangers, ae 
—where, in a different civilisation, a totally different standard of 
a life prevails—discover in the scant clothing, the e 

‘and the primitére huts of these ptian ryots evidences of 
es imini Egypt 


since before the Pyramids ilt, it may be affirmed that the 


were 
general condition of the fellaheen will compare favourably with that 
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ical facts 


man I 
mong the producing classes which may be 
vainly ac ciieelae out of i the taxation is 
heavy—but not ve—is admitted ; and that, until lately, the 
methods of its collection have been often brutal may also be con- 
ceded. But apart from the traditional cruelty of tax-gathering all 
the peasant has been noted in all time, fro: 
* unwillingness to pay taxes at all. It is, 
bear any amount of ‘‘stick,” if by so 
ye of it, can be evaded. The fi 
sed by even his own wife asa 
or 


t 
#3 


a score of blows, he i. 
coin which endurance of fifty might perhaps have saved, the 
conjugal estimate of his spirit is shared generally by his fellows. 
Hence a difficulty of no trifling importance in the way of the new 
financial administration. Those who know best believe that 
nothing short of “ stick logic” will, as a rule, de a fellah to 

y his dues, be they ever so equitable; and if Mr. Romaine-and 
fis ‘coltengees will not use it, the chances are much against the 
revenue. 


So happy, according to Mr. McCoan, are the fellaheen, 
so blessed is their lot above that of other Eastern 
asantries, that they skittishly make it a point of 
onour not to their taxes unless they are thrashed 
into doing it. A fellah who pays his taxes without a 
knouting is a dishonoured man, and in proportion to the 
amount of knouting that he can bear without disgorging 
is the height at which he may his head among his 
brethren. Happy fellaheen! And if it so happens that 
the article for which the fellah refuses to pay tax is a 
date tree that has been cut down or has ceased to bear 
fruit, all the ter is his pride and happiness at 
having resi ted the imposition to the fiftieth stroke of 
the stick. 
The fellah is ohana happy in his toil, Mr. McCoan 
says, and the Khedive, exemplary despot, works as 
as the meanest of his subjects. By way of increasing 
our respect for this active ruler, against whose 
“insatiate and prodigal rapacity’’ M. de Laveleye cries 
out, Mr. McCoan draws a fascinating picture of the 
unpretending chamber in the palace of Abdeen, where 
the Khedive transacts his business, and supplies us with 
a minute time-table of his ordinary working day :— 


Here his Highness takes his place every morning about eigh" 
o'clock, and receives first his sons—who are now errs Presi" 
dent of the Privy Council and Ministers of Finance, War, and Public 
Works—and after them, such of the other Ministers and chief 
functionaries as may have occasion to consult him or have been sum- 
moned to an audience. Then, on till noon, follow recoptions of the 
Consuls-General and such other foreigners ag have, or have not, re- 
ceived Consular introduction, and desire to see the great man either 
to gratify a traveller's curiosity or to propose a contract. At noon 
—which is announced by gun-fire from the Citadel—his Highness 
retires for an hour to breakfast, and thence afterwards, except on 
the rare afternoons when he takes a couple of hours’ drive in a 
modest two-horse brougham or barouche down the Shoobra or 
Abbasieh road, he is again at his post, giving more audiences and 
transacting every sort of miscellaneous business till 7 P.., when 
another hour is given to dinner, after which, if the day’s work has 
been got through, he spends two or three hours, either back in the 
same room or out on the balcony in the balmy Cairene night, 
smoking and chatting affably with such of the Ministers or others 
who have the libre entrée as may drop in, and then to bed about 
eleven o’clock—or, if there be still business to be done, he again 
works at it from after dinner till midnight, or even later, with the 
whole staff of secretaries, chamberlains, and other officials kept at 
their posts till he finally retires for the night. During the twelve 
or fourteen hours thus given to positive work for certainly more 
than 300 days a year, there is, as has been said, hardly a detail of 
public business above the merest routine on which he is not con- 
sulted, and that he does not personally direct. He is, in fact, both 
sovergign and Minister in one—seeing everything, knowing every- 
thing, and ordering everything, for himself; the titular heads of 
departments being merely so many chefs dg cabinet, who do little 
more than register and execute his will. 

The readiness with which his Highness receives almost every- 
body is one of the incidents of a visit to Cairo that most surprises 
and gratifies a stranger. You inscribe your name in a visitor's book 
in the room of the Assistant-Master of the Ceremonies down-stairs, 
and =e have the shadow of a fair pretext for an audience you 
are either ushered up after a short delay, or atime is fixed for your 
reception later. His Highness speaks French like a Parisian, and 
receives his visitor with a courtesy and affability that at once sets 
him at his ease, rising as he approaches, and motioning him either 
to a seat on the divan or to a chair near his own, according to the 
measure of consideration intended to be shown. Be you engineer, 
merchant, journalist, politician, practical agriculturist, or almost no 
matter what else, you will soon feel that you have met your match 


ms 


in eae information; while as 
itself, vou will find that his Hi understands absolutely every- 
thing, from the niceties of its relation to the Porte to the rota- 
tion of crops or the latest Liverpool price of “ Fair Middling. 
How he has found time to acquire encyclopedic information is 
a marvel; but there it is on almost every subject, as if he were a 
specialist in each. The audience over, retire with the com- 
pelled conviction that if an “ intelligent espotism” be under an 
circumstances the best form of government, Egypt could not w 


too, the feeling, that i A 
of business, the man is essentially a grand seigneur, full of a high 


personal pride, and animated by a dynastic ambition which is but 


pri tie an ) 
thinly veiled by the tone of loyal respect in which he always 
of the Porte. "Nis Highness oe in his forty-seventh ron tare 
the middle height, stout, though not at all unwieldy, and with no- 
thing of an Eastern but the native dignity, in his easy and polished 
manners. “ But (quite accurately wrote a recent interviewer) the 
eye is still clear and bright, and the mouth and jaw are those of a 
strong and determined character.” There is essentially nothing 
weak about the man himself, and, whatever may be its other defects, 
weakness is also assuredly the last term that can be applied to his 
administration. ; 


It is quite clear that the Khedive is full of energy, that 
he works hard, and yet is sont epee to strangers, and 
no one can object to Mr. McCoan’s dwelling upon the 
bright side of the picture. But there is also a dark 


H 
i 
F 
i 


‘side, about which Mr. McCoan might have been ex- 


ed to say something. If all this energy were 
irected to promoting the welfare of his subjects, we 
should agree with Mr. McCoan that the Khedive is the 
best possible of autocrats, But Mr. McCoan has omit- 
ted to mention that the mainspring of the Khedive’s 
exemplary industry is a personal haste to be rich. -The 
schemes upon which he is busy during the greater part 
of his long working day have a more or less direct 
reference to the development of his own estates and the 
increase of his own fortune. It might be better for his 
poor subjects if he spent a ter number of hours in 
the harem. “The secret of much of the misery of 
Egypt,” said one who knew the country even more 
intimately than Mr. McCoan, “is that the Khedive is 
not a Prince but a Merchant.” 

We shall take another opportunity of going into the 
details of Mr. McCoan’s book. At present we must 
content ourselves with showing its marked bias in 
favour of the Khedive. This is apparent in every 
chapter. At every turn we hear of what the Khedive 
has done for Egypt, of the splendid public works he has 
built, of the immense impulse he has given to trade, 
and nothing of the cost to his subjects at which this 
semblance of prosperity has been achieved, nothing of 
the reckless caprice shown in the execution of his pro- 


jects. Even when he mentions facts which are not to 


the credit of his Highness, they are so presented that 
the unsuspecting reader is invited to exclaim at the con- 
clusion of the account, “ What a splendid fellow the 
Khedive is!’’ Thus in his account of the Daira-Sanieh, 
or Khedive’s private estate, about a tenth part of the 
whole cultivated land of Egypt, Mr. McCoan is obliged 
to admit that the fellaheen who labour on this estate 
may be divided into two classes—those whose labour is 


.forced, and who are never promised any wages, and 


those who are promised wages but do not receive them. 
“The wages of the rank and file range from abont 6d. 
to 11d. a day—part paid in brown sugar or treacle— 
with a ration of bread; but although receipts for full 
payment are exacted from the respective sheikhs, and 
the amount is duly debited to the Daira, it is notorious 
that much of the money earned never reaches the fellah’s 
pockets. <A large proportion, moreover, of the hands 
employed are furnished by corvée, and are therefore help- 
less against this and every other abuse.” Mr. McCoan 
also admits that it is not only the working people 
who suffer; “as the factories are now managed, it 
is more than doubtful if any possible development 
of this industry can ever pay the Khedive a fair 
dividend on their enormous first cost. In his own 
interest and that of the country, his true policy 
would be to sell or lease the whole to private capitalists, 
under whose more careful control local opinion is con- 
fident they would yield large returns.” Blame and 
salutary advice could not have been more delicately and 
deferentially conveyed if Mr. McCoan had been in the 
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Khedive’s own room at Abdeen with a bowstring ronnd 
his neck. And he winds it all up with the courteous 
remark that these factories are “splendid monuments 
of his Highness’s private enterprise.” It would evi- 
dently have been too much to expect Mr. McCoan to 
repeat the = that is told of his Highness’s dealings 
with the English and the French contractors for some 
of the machinery employed in this enterprise, and which 
they say is eristic of much that takes place in 
Egypt. One firm thought they had secured the contract, 
and conveyed their i to the spot. But mean- 
time another firm had pers the Khedive that their 
machinery was much better, and they also got the order 
and delivered the goods. There is said to bea -— 
deal of machinery lying about on the Daira-Sanieh, as 
splendid monuments of autocratic fickleness. 


A POLITICAL POEM. 


Leszko the Bastard. A Tale of Polish Grief. By Alfred Austin. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 
- “ Let me go in to see the generals,” cries the Poet in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Julius Cesar. The news of 
the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius had spread 
through the camp; the Poet had heard of it; and he 
ran off at once to the tent where the two generals were 
wrangling, to persuade them to “love and be friends.” 
It was not safe to leave them alone, and there was no 
man, he was. certain, so likely to effect a reconciliation 
as himself. But when the Poet had thrust himself into 
the presence of the generals, he found his influence less 
powerful than he had imagined; he was thrust out as 
unceremoniously as he had thrust himself in. “Get 
you hence, sirrah,” said Brutus; “saucy fellow, hence.” 
Cassius, indeed, pleaded for the Poet: “‘ Bear with him, 
Brutus; ’tis his fashion.” But Brutus would have no 
forbearance :— 
I'll know his humour, when he knows his time: 
What should the wars do with these jigging fools ? 
Companion, hence ! 
“What should the wars do with these jigging fools? ”’ 
We are far from thinking Mr. Alfred Austin a fool; he 
has published some stimulating criticisms of poetry, a 
little too furious and unappreciative, perhaps, but still 
effective and stimulating, and he has “jigged” very 
pleasantly himself. Butis he not of opinion, looking 
at the matter as a citizen and not as a poet, that the 
Eastern Question is already snfficiently complicated 
without adding to it the grief of Leszko the Bastard? 
Does Mr. Austin believe that he is doing a patriotic 
action by calling upon our generals at the present 
moment to avenge Leszko of his oppressors? At the 
end of this tale of Leszko’s wrongs, which Mr. Austin 
puts into the sufferer’s own mouth, he asks and answers 
a question as follows :— 
Now, do you ask why hence I fi 
To join the Moslem camp, and hurl 
My poor weak life, foredoomed to die, 
On those who Freedom’s flag unfurl 
For Christian boor and Sclavie churl ?— 
Out on the sacrilegious lie! 
Robbers, assassins, liars, slaves! 
Whose feet are fresh from outraged graves! 
Let those among you, dathe, or worse, 
Sucklings of falsehood, or its nurse, 
Believe that Russian arms can bear 
To others aught except a share 
In chains themselves consent to wear! 
Let them! But I! Did Tartar swords 
Storm hell, and Turkish steel defend, 
I would the infernal Cause befriend 
Against the worse than demon hordes 
Who to the damned would bring fresh curse, 
And enter hell, to make it worse ! 


After reading Leszko’s story, we can quite understand 
and sympathise with his passion, and can forgive him, 
though not his poet, for the somewhat extravagant sup- 
position of the Russians extending their dreams of an- 
nexation to the infernal regions. But while it is natural 
that he should be blinded by his passion, we are not so 
sure that Mr. Austin is to be commended for using 


this passion as a means of blinding the English peo 

to their true concern in the struggle between Russian 
and Turk. Apart from the question of sane patriotism, 
a poet forgets his mission as a civilising agent when he 


uses whatever st of language may be at his com- 
mand to perpe ‘In its most ferocious. extra 


this savage thirst for revenge. Still the blood feuds of 
a barbarous stage of society will always have a natu 
attraction for writers of verse whose talent lies chiefly 
in strong language. We may concede this to them, but 
the concession faust be subject to the understanding 
that they do not exercise their talent at inconvenient 
seasons, ; 
Unless poets happen to be unusually sane, they render 
@ service to themselves as well as to their countrymen 
by abstaining from subjects of immediate popular 
excitement. They may profitably remember this, when 
tempted to strike in with their troops of winged caval 
in aid of one side or the other in a raging battle. tt 
would probably have been for the advantage of his art 
if Mr. Austin had chosen the facts for his tale of gri 
and reverige from more remote times. The image whi 
we have quoted of an invasion of hell by the Russians 
has a hyperbolic insanity about it which would require 
@ more powerful art than Mr. Austin’s to render it 
tolerable. Thrown out upon the world all bare and 
naked, with no artistic garment whatever, but only a 
hideous tattoo of profane language, the conception is 
more ridiculous than impressive. By the way, in view 
of this comparison of Russians and Turks as administra- 


tors of the nether regions, has Mr. Austin ever heard 


the Hungarian apologue, in which the difference between 
the rule of a Catholic Kaiser and a Mohammedan Sultan 
receives a similar illustration. He will find it in Mr. 
Patterson’s account of the Magyars, a book of a kind 
that poets would do well to master before interfering in 
political questions, ‘“ A man once saw his friend bei 
carried bodily by the devil into hell. He commisera 
him as one whose condition was already so bad that it 
admitted of no possible aggravation. ‘Do not say so, 
my friend,’ expostulated the sufferer; ‘how w it 
be with me, if the devil were to set me down, and 
mounting on my shoulders, were to make me carry him 
into that place of torments?’ My fellow-countrymen, 
the German is the fiend who carries us to our ruin, but 
the Turk is the fiend who must be carried.” 

From a literary point of view, “ Leszko” is not the 
most remarkable of Mr. Austin’s efforts. Itisa =. 
ous imitation of Byron’s rhymed tales, a good deal 
heavier than the work of the master, often driven to 
clumsy shifts by the exactions of a form which demands 
more than the writer’s resources enable him easily to 
pay, yet not without a certain mechanical swing. Here, 
for example, is part of the description which Leszko’s 
mother gives him of his father :— 

So like to you! The same blue eye, 
Same lavish locks, same forehead high, 
But of a manlier majesty ! 
His limbs, like yours, were straight and strong, 
Yet supple as the bough in bud ; 
For tyrants cannot tame the blood, 
Or noble lineage lose, through wrong 
Its heritage of hardihood. 
And maybe since his years were more, 
And partly that you needs must bear 
In every filial vein and pore 
With his pure strain the base alloy 
Of that in you which is my share, 
Though you are tall and comely, boy! 
Yet he was taller, comelier. 
In days that now but live in song, 
When Rurik’s hinds felt Poland’s heel, 
And Poland’s horsemen, cased in steel, 
To Volo’s plain were wont to throng, 
A hun thousand manes in strength, 
And vowed, if Heaven let fall the sky, 
To uphold it on their lance’s length 
As ’twere a silken canopy ; 
His sires were there in ellie trim, 


Haught of mien and hard of limb— 
Visors up and foreheads ed, 
Swords that poised, and swooped, and flashed, 
Like the wings of the flaming Cherubim ! 
And when Imperial vultures tore 
With banded beaks Sarmatia’s breast, 
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eads 

swooped, and flashed. 
Very accommodating of the swords to flash as well as 
rid , but why should the foreheads be 
to make all these demonstrations on the part of 


swords necessary ? 

In another , Mr. Austin rather pushes to an 
extreme an interrogative form which ought to be used 
with more discretion. It is part of the tale of Leszko’s 

other. 


He loved me.. Do you ask if I 
His love returned? Go, ask the sky 
Ifit in vain pours sun and shower 
On herb and leaf, on tree and flower. 
Go, ask of echo if it wakes 

When voice in lonely places calls ; 
Ask of the silence if it takes 


: 
: 


Ask the unrippled lake that lies 

Under faint fleecy clouds that flit, 
If it reflects with tender eyes 
The heavenly forms that gaze on it ; 

ask not me, &e. 
sorrowing lady’s meaning would have been per- 
y clear without so many illustrations, and her way 
putting is too much for the patience of the 
most sympathetic reader. 


z 


Se? 
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GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 
[Second Notice. 


German Letters on English Education. By Dr. L. Wiese. Trans- 
_ by L. Schmitz, LL.D, London: W. Collins, Sons, and 


In our first notice of this book, we showed how educa- 
tion in Prussia is made entirely subservient to the interests 
of the State, and stated our reasons for preferring the 
English system of developing independence and self- 
reliance to the Prussian method, in which blind devotion 
and obedience to authority are the main features. And as 
Dr. Wiese had arrived at the same conclusion, we ex- 
pressed some surprise that he should have made no 
mention of such establishments in Germany where these 
English qualities are developed in spite of the opposition 
of the Government—or, more correctly, in opposition 
to the Government principles. We are all the more 
surprised at this as the summing-up of Dr. Wiese’s 
book results in the verdict that whilst the English 
system of education is superior to the Prussian, 

e Prussian—or, let us say, the German—method 
of instruction is far superior to that pursued in 
England. We are, therefore, unable to account for 
Dr. Wiese’s omitting to mention an establishment 
that is well known throughont Germany, where these 
two systems are and have been combined with the 
happiest results. We allude to the school founded by 
Friedrich Frébel, at Keilhau, in 1817—a school that 
has produced such men as Seebach and Fritsch, the 
ones Langethal, the botanist; Hans Schmidt, 

e classic and historian; George Ebers, the Egyptolo- 


gh world, 
such as the Von Borns in Westphalia, and Flinseh in 
Leipsic. There is scarcely a single town of commercial or 
industrial i in the four quarters of poe r 
where a Keilhauer may not be found doing: and 


ing @ prominent position in his trade or profession. © 


They may toe es a ecae” Syn 
Paris, Cairo, Hon g, Lima, oe im the 
West, in depen, Java, Borneo, always in the van, 
and disseminating the principles of independence and 
culture instilled into them at Keilhau, and proving that 
those practical qualities so much admired in English- 
men, together with their independence and self-reliance, 
need not in the least suffer by the German method of 
tuition. 

The school originated in the exchange of ideas 
between three men—Friedrich Frébel, Heinrich Lan- 
gethal, and Wilhelm Middendorf. Of Frébel and his 
character and views it is unnecessary to say anything. 
Langethal was full of fire and energy; he had been one 
of Liitzow’s Jiger—the “ wilde verwegene Jagd” —and 
was full of that fiery spirit of independence and 
pone that led to the expulsion of the French ; 

iddendorf was of a more practical turn of mind, and 
thus the three complemented each other, Middendorf 
counteracting the dreamy idealism of Frébel, and Lan- 

thal infusing spirit, energy, and independence into 
Both. Freedom and self-reliance were the great prin- 
ciples animating all three, not only the love of 
freedom in its patriotic sense, but freedom in all the 
relations of life. This was the feature that cha. 
racterised Keilhau of old; that characterised it in 
1848; that characterises it still. It was owing to the 
success with which these principles were inc } 
that the circle whence Keilhau derived its pupils rapidly 
extended beyond that of the personal friends and rela- 
tions who had entrusted their children to Frébel as an 
experiment. But, as might be expected, men of such 
decided views and convictions as the three founders of 
the school were, did not agree on all points; besides 
which, none of them were good business men, so that, 
during the first years of its existence, the school was 
always in financial difficulties. Sometimes there was 
nothing for the boys to eat, and they had to go out into 
the fields and dig up potatoes for the common meal. 
Frobel would always prefer buying educational apparatus 
rather than mutton for dinner, and indulge in Dailding 
and extending the school beyond his means. At a 
critical moment there came to Keilhau a young student, 
intended a= father for the Church, who had heard 
much of Frébel, and who was so delighted with him 
and the work done at Keilhau that he abandoned 
theology and devoted himself to education. This 
man was Dr, Johannes Barop, of Dortmund, West- 
phalia, who is the present director and proprietor 
of the school. Under his management the estab- 
lishment rapidly progressed, and became more adapted 
to the exigencies of the present day without any of its 
fundamental principles being sacrificed. The develop- 
ment of individual freedom, self-reliance, practical 
knowledge and culture, is the object striven for in 
Keilhau. It is most successfully accomplished; and, 
premising that other schools follow the example thus 
set, with more or less success, we propose showing how 
it is done. 

Keilhau is a small village, beautifully situated at the 
head of a valley, 34 miles from Rudolstadt, in the 
heart of Thiiringen, and within a day’s walk of 
Weimar, Ilmenau, and Jena, and an easy walk of 
Schwarzburg and the cloisters of Paulinzelle. The 
mountains around it, the Ulm, the Kulm, Kirschberg, 
and Steiger, are covered with pine and fir; the 
dotted with orchards of plum, pear, apple, cherry, and 
walnut trees amongst the corn-fields and verdant 
meadows, in the midst of which gleams the little lake that 
has been artificially formed for a nathing-place, and is fed 
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yi 
the Kirschberg—Cherry-hill—there are some vine- 
yards; at the foot of the crags of the Ulm, a luxuriant 

of stately pines—here and there a spreading 
or a feathery birch, with its white stem and bril- 
Kemliqnee Sapna aeneirennm ern the darker hues 


o. 


—pnnraieae up out of a wi of mossy rocks, 
between which myriads-of ferns creep up the precipi- 
tous slopes, and nestle the crevices till 

by lilies of the valley and us orchids. From the 


gorgeo 
cenigers the saddle separating the Keilhau valley from 
the Blankenburg basin, there is a magnificent view over 
the sea of forest-clad mountains, extending to the tower 
on the top of the Kickelhahn at Ilmenau, where Goethe 
wrote his verses, ‘Ueber alle Gipfel ist Ruh’; whilst 
almost at one’s feet arises the medieval ruin of Greifen- 


of the romarttic gorge of the Schwaraza, to 
Schwarzburg and the Trippetein, whence there is a view 
which, for completeness and harmony, is not 

by any other in the world. 


The village of Keilhau, completely embowered in 
orchards, consists of some twenty or thirty houses, the 
elementary school, the church, and the Institut itself, 
an imposing complex of buildings, the gradual growth 
of years. Besides the school, Dr. Barop 
several farms, and, in fact, owns the greater part of 
the parish. He grows his own corn, his own fuel, fruit 
and vegetables. He has some sixteen to twenty cows 
in his stables, to furnish the pure fresh milk which 
all the pupils are provided with at breakfast and at 
four o’clock. In short, all the articles of daily consump- 
tion for the members of the establishment, numbering 
over 120, are the produce of his own farms, or those of 


the villagers. Thus, as far as a healthy situation and | guard against 


wholesome plentiful food is concerned, Keilhau stands 
unrivalled. The bedrooms are all large, high, and 
airy ; each boy, of course, has his separate bed. After 
the lessons are over, each does what he likes, and goes 
where he likes within the “ Flur ”’-—i.e. the parish—or 
even to the next village, EHichfeld. Beyond that he 
must have permission. Otherwise, the boys employ 
their free time as they like best. There are, on an 
average, eighty of them ; all address Barop by the familiar 
“Du” (thou), just as they would their own fathers ; 
this custom continues in after life, when, as grown- 
up men, they visit the scene oftheir youth. Nota week 
without such a visit from some former member. 
ow it will be Julius Frébel, or Gerstaecker the novelist 
and American traveller; now someone from Peru, 
Portugal, Holland, or Cuba; now from other parts of 
Germany, and so on, more than 300 having gathered 
from all quarters of the globe on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the school. 
Barop’s possession of so much of the su 
country immensely facilitates the freedom and devel 
ment of the principles of self-reliance in his pupi 
Everyone may choose as much ground as he likes on the 
mountain slopes, to cultivate or build upon. Thus, 
there are terraces terraces of gardens, summer- 
houses, and grottoes, built in choice spots—Anlagen, as 
they are called; each one in ion of amore or less 
skilfully constructed fireplace where various and some- 
times fearful cooking operations are performed, and large 
uantities of eggs, milk, chocolate, and potatoesconsumed. 
Secccea masters have their Anlagen, sometimes one 
alone, sometimes several together devoting themselves 
to the development of their grounds, the cultivation of 
flowers, fruit trees, the building of summer-houses, or 
the excavation of caverns ; and so solidly are these works 
sometimes constructed that they last for years and years 
and are regularly bequeathed by those leaving school to 
those remaining, so that many a former pupil may see 
the work of his hands twenty years ago still carefully 
kept and extended, or the nucleus of more ambitious 
works. There is no better test of the pean at ee 
durance, perseverance, and invention of a boy than the 
manner in which these Anlagen are kept.’ Stones have 


to be collected or quarried to build the terraces for the | 
and flower-beds on the mountain slopes ; paths 
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and Moosbach. On the southern slopes | 





prematureend. In winter, there is the sledging down 
the mountain sl ially in the penne Tate 
skating on the snowball battles after each 


Each 
; ar | 
some sixteen feet long, and their faces protected y 
fencing-masks. On Bergwacht days, the 

school winds in procession up the mountain towards 
dusk, the captain of the first citadel makes a speech, and 
then the garrisons of the second and third Burg 

off to victual them with divers hams, a barrel of beer, 
some bottles of wine, bread, cheese, and whatever else 


i 


ing captured in turn they have placed thei 
prisoners in durance vile. All this time the bon- 
fires are merrily; many a feint is made; 


and when the field-forces are defeated, captured, or 

driven into their Burg, the assault 

the fort being capt as soon as one of the assaulters. 
is in ee oa 
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inger Wald. When a have disappeared in the 
shadowy distance amidst the foliage of the valley below, 
and his family, and those who for some reason or 
other do not accompany them, retarn to Keilhau, weirdly 
silent for a day or two, till it is handed over to the reno- 
vating mercies of plasterers, bricklayers, and char- 
women, to prepare it for the winter campaign. ; 
Then come the cold days, with their snows, and rain, 
and the long winter evenings, with the joy of joys— 
Christmas-time—looming in the distance. Then the 
leisure hours are devoted to other occupations. A 
nter and cabinet-maker comes over twice a 
week from Blankenburg—Meister Lohne is his name 
—with stores of soft wood and hard wood—with 
rosewood, mahogany, and ebony; and then there is a 
sound of planing and screwing, a smell of glue, and a 
buzz and a hum that is seen at Christmas-time to have 
resuiced in the errs of an alarming number of 
work-boxes, card-boxes, and glove-boxes for sisters, 
cousins, and mothers ; cigar-cabinets, writing-desks, &., 
for brothers and fathers; and pen-boxes and chess- 
boards or sledges for home consumption. Christmas is 
spent by nearly all the boys at Keilhau; only a few 
residing in the vicinity are allowed to go home. The 
great-saloon is adorned with wreaths, garlands, bowers, 
and about a dozen large trees—the material for which 
the boys collect from the woods—and where each one 
has his appointed place at which, besides the gifts 
made by Barop and his family, are those from 
home, the big boxes opened in readiness, but not un- 
packed, and the presents made by the boys to each 
other. The saloon is lighted up at 7 a.m. on Christmas 
morning, and ents, with the transparencies of 
Scriptural subjects over the windows, a scene which 
once seen is never forgotten. Here boys and masters, 
Barop and his family, pass the ensuing fortnight. 
After that, there is a Lats spell of work, broken only 
by Fastnacht, the carnival, which is kept up by a 
masquerade. Then come the Easter holidays, which 
commence after Palm Sunday and the confirmations 
are over, and again Keilhau becomes silent for a month, 
whilst the boys are with their parents. Thus the year 
is accomplished—the year, as we may say, of free 
development, of free physical, mental, and moral de- 


pees 

e link between this free development and school- 
work proper is furnished by the Abend-Unterhaltungen 
(evening recreations). These are “speech days” on a 
small scale, not got up for admiring friends, relations, 
and visitors, but for the enjoyment and benefit of the 
community itself. They are held every fortnight, the 
boys reciting passages from the Greek and Latin, 
German, French, and English authors, or acting a scene 
from some play, the whole diversified by pianoforte 
recitals and songs, soivs, and choruses. In these 
soirées the masters also take a part, assisted by the 
virtuosi of the Prince of Rudolstadt's Kapelle, so that 
the boys become early acquainted with the chefs-d’ auvre 
of Beethoven, Mozart, and the other composers who are 
the glory of the German school. There is also a stage, 
constructed entirely by the boys, and the scenery painted 
by them in a most tasteful manner, which can be erected 
within an hour, for the representation of farces, operettas, 
and such classic pieces as William Tell, Wallenstein’s 
Lager, the Piccolomini, &c. French and English plays 
are also very creditably performed, and ina spirit which 
shows how careful has been their instruction. 

The boys rise in summer at 5.30. From 6-7 they 
have “Preparation” in the Arbeitsaal. From 7-8 
lessons, either religion, arithmetic, or mathematics; 
from 8-9 breakfast, consisting of bread and milk, hot or 
cold, and ad libitum. From 9-12 lessons; from 12-2 
bathing (in the summer) and dinner; from 2-4 lessons; 
from 4-5 bread and milk again ; from 5-7.30 prepara- 
tion for next day’s lesson. At 7.30 supper; at 9 bed 
for the younger ones, and at 10 bed for all. No half. 
holidays. In the winter, the time for rising is 6.30, and 
thé elder boys take their extra preparation from 9 to 10. 
The school is divided into two the lower house 
and the upper house—the former for boys up to eight 


and nine years of age. Each class has its separate 
room, in which it receives all its lessons, between each 


of which there is an interval of eight minutes, and a. 


rather longer one at 11 a.u. The boys all sit during 
the lesson, facing the black-board, and only rising when 
they answer a question. The master uses no book in 
class time, except when the boys use one also. He 
really delivers a lecture on whatever subject is in hand ; 
the boys listen; are required to answer questions during 
its course, and by the next lesson are expected to be 
fully up in that section. If the lesson is French, 
English, Greek, or Latin, the master goes through the 
task with the boys, explaining whatever is ae 
and translating the exercises with them—-during which, 
however, the boys are not allowed to write the 
translation down, or make more than the scantiest 
notes. In the following lesson they must know what 
was gone through in the preceding one. So it.is in 
any subject: the master holds forth extempore, and 
Lelie the boys to learn their lessons, works with them 
as it were, and does not degenerate simply into a 
machine that “sets ” and “ hears” their tasks. The boys 
thus acquire a firm grasp and connected idea of their 
subject ; it is not broken up into a mosaic of isolated 
dates and facts. Take, for instance, the Rhine. In 
England, the master would commence proceedings by 
asking where the Rhine rises. The reply will be on the 
St. Gotthard, and soon. But in Germany the question 
would be “ Describe the Rhine.” The answer would be 
in connected language—‘ The Rhine rises from three 
chief sources—two, the Vorder-Rhein and the Hinter- 
Rhein, between the St. Gotthard and the Camadra, and 
the third in the Adula group, east of the St Gotthard. 
The Vorder-Rhein—the chief stream—runs north-east 
after taking up the Hinter-Rhein at Reichenau, as far 
as Coire, when it bends northward, taking up the Ill on 
its right, till it enters the lake of Constance, whence it 
flows westwards as far as Schaffhausen. Here it turns 
to the south, and forming a great cascade at Lauffen, 
receives the waters of the Thun,” and so on. Another 
boy would now be called upon to take up the narra- 
tive, and thus the Rhine would be treated from 
the Alps to the German Ocean. And so in all subjects. 
The boys acquire a clear coherent view of the subject, 
a complete mental picture, which is not broken up into 
a number of fragments which they may, or may not, be 
able to put together like the pieces of a Chinese puzzle, 
and which is the result of the English system of 
“crams,” “primers,” “coaches,” and competitive exami- 
nations. 

The result of this combination of the principles of 
English education with German instruction in Keilhan is 
a free, frank, buoyant youth with all the elements in 
him to produce a man in every sense of the word. The 
Keilhau boys—and, we may add, those of Gumperda and 
Schnepfenthal—are as different from the little pedantic 
old men of the gymnasia and Government schools as is 
well possible to imagine. Whilst, on leaving Keilhau, 
the boys become men, the homunculi of the gymnasium 
become boys at the University when they are seventeen 
and eighteen years old, and indulge in those freaks that 
have made the German student an object of wonder to 
all other nations, and of unlimited admiration to 
himself. 

It is quite possible that Dr. Wiese may have had 
Keilhau in his mind when he said that efforts were being 
successfully made to counteract the bureaucratic ten- 
dencies of. German education. It is, however, quite 
certain that be can find no cause for admiring the 
English system of tuition. How he ridicules the 
custom of a number of boys collected in one room, all 
saying different lessons, shuffling about, one master try- 
ing to outcry the other, and so on, we must leave the 
reader to find out himself. Especially severe is he upon 
the fact that teachers in England are not obliged ¢ to 
pass an examination, and that this duty is left to pri- 
vate associations such as the College of Preceptors. 
As little as a man is-allowed to practise as a doctor 
should a man be allowed jto teach before proving his 
capacity to doso. Here Dr. Wiese thinks, and we agree 
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with him, that the State should intervene. We think that 
that is all which is necessary. No man should be allowed 
to teach without a licence—or diploma—and a 
certificate as to his moral.character. Some very great 
rascals, especially amongst foreign masters, are engages 
in tuition, and are productive of much harm. Dr. Wiese, 
in reference to this subject, meets Matthew Arnold’s 
objection to the German system of inquiring into the 
official and unofficial antecedents of every master ap- 

inted, by saying that such inquiries are conducted in 

ngland by the individual who makes the appointment, 
and that there is no practical difference between the two 
systems. But there is a great difference; and Dr. 
Wiese gives us more credit than we deserve. He forgets 
the pernicious influence of the scholastic agencies, A 
man writes to one of these agencies who is desirous of 
obtaining a situation as, let us say, a French and 
German master. He is prepared to teach French and 
German thoroughly. Thereupon the agent turns over 
his books and finds that Mr. Smith wants a master for 


French, elementary German, elementary Latin, music, 
drawing, elementary mathematics, and a few other sub- 
jects. The applicant is unwilling to take the post, but 
he is ultimately persuaded to do so by the agent, and thus 
both applicant and employers get what neither want. But 
the agent gets his commission of 5 or 10 per cent., with 
the conviction that, by the end of the quarter, he will have 
both on his books again. Thus the game goes merrily 
on. It is the interest of the agent not to suit either; 
the more changes; the more commissions.* No wonder 
that under a system by which every ne’er-do-well can 
become a schoolmaster by paying a shilling and a com- 
mission to an agent, the profession of teacher in Eng- 
land should be regarded as a profession for people who 
are unable to make a living in any other way. These 
evils cannot be remedied except by examinations and 
strict inquiries as to the teacher’s acquirements and 
morals, and for this a State standard and Board are 
necessary. In Scotland, as Dr. Wiese observes, these 
things are much better ma . First of all, the 
salaries are much higher than in England, consequent 
upon such endowments as those of Dr. Pevtiosiions and the 
Dick Bequest. James Dick left 120,0001. to increase the 
salaries of the parochial schoolmasters of Aberdeen, Banff, 
and Moray ; and the trustees have made the very wise 
rule that this increase shall be received only after an 
examination in Greek, Latin, mathematics, and natural 
sciences. Altogether, Dr. Wiese thinks much more highly 
of the Scotch schools than he does of the English. 

Here, however, we must close. For the rest of Dr. 
Wiese’s objections to the English system of tuition we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. We cordially 
commend it, not only to the present generation of head- 
masters or assistant masters, but to the general public, 
and especially to those who have the control of schools 
and the cause, of education and culture at heart. There 
is not a page in the book that will not amply repay 
perusal. 


MASSTON. 

Masston. A Story of These Modern Days. By A. J. Duffield 
= x H. Pollock. In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, 
an ° : 

Of the twin authors of ‘ Masston,’ Mr. Duffield is well 
known for his practical ability as a travelled ‘man of 
the world,” in the best sense of that phrase, and also as 
an accomplished writer. His recent work, ‘ Peru in the 
Guano Age,’ has but lately left the Press, and was soon 
followed by much important comment in the leading 
papers upon the valuable information it contained. To 

r. Duffield, therefore, with his world-wide experience 
of commercial enterprise, and its vast scope, either for 
the exercise of unsullied purity, or for nefarious specu- 
lation, we are probably indebted for that portion of the 
book before us which forms the basis on which the 
story rests. Mr. Pollock has the advantage of belonging 
to a family to whose hereditary claim for distinction the 
phrase “Pollock oblige’? has been aptly applied; and 
as each gifted member of the race steps into the fore- 





boys, all fall inon one side.” . . . 
his artificial self, and the real Robert Warner, who had lain con- 
cealed beneath the veneer of refinement, religion, and respectability 
with which, by the aid of a commercial people, he had been able to 












ground, we look forward with calm security to his suc- 
cess, sooner or later, to whatever career he may betake 
himself. About five years ago, if we do not mistake, a 
smal] volume, called ‘ A Cast of the Dice,’ appeared under 
the name of “ Julian Walters.” The joint authorship of 
this story was understood to be that of mother and son, 
the two Christian names being intermixed. Looking 
back on the impression it produced, we remember 
to have regretted that the story had not been 
dramatised; both writers“appeared to us equall 
to have a bias towards stage effect, whic 
could have been turned to good account in that direc- 
tion. The story was clever, and made its mark at the 
time, but was of a slight and unpretentious character. 
A little later, perhaps two years ago, a tale of remark- 
able ability, called “ Lilith,” by Mr. W. H. Pollock, ap. 
in Temple Bar; and here we became convinced 
that the young author was gifted with that rare touch 


of genius which is so often a source rather of pain. 


and of misconstruction to its possessor than a high- 
road to the success that it deserves. 

In “ Lilith,” with much preenet conception and 
a vivid glow in its colouring, which gave high promise 
of fuller development, we were again impressed with 
the dramatic rather than the prosaic power of the 
writer; and even in ‘ Masston’ we should have 
been glad to welcome the same story wrought into a 
drama and set before us on the stage, rather than to re- 
ceive it at home in the form of these two pleasant- 
looking, olive-coloured volumes.. We have read them, 
notwithstanding, with interest and amusement. Mr. 
Duffield’s recent experience in Pera, evidently brought 


him face to face with mercantile chicanery on a scale. 


as great in‘villany as that which he depicts in the con- 
duct of the successful ‘‘ merchant prince”’ of Masston. 
Robert Welsher Warner stands prominently before us 
as the best-finished character in the book. The opening 
chapter introduces him, while still in his early youth, 
already a hypocrite and a coward, calling on his fellow 
chorister, Benjamin Jeavons, to warn his father to “ flee 
from the wrath to come.” A fight ensues between 
the two lads, in which honest Benjamin is the victor, 
and Robert, “ with an inflamed eye and a nose seven 
times as big as it was wont to vp eeee himself as 
a martyr, and wins the protection of Parson Haydon, 
with the -discomfiture and dismissal of his o 
nent. From this early scene the reader is able 
to infer something of the fyture history of the two 
young men. They are rivals in their attentions to Sarah. 
Armstrong, who is the village belle, and the villain is 
successful here, as he continues to be for many years to 
come, in everythin that he takes in hand, if by success 
is meant getting all he wants by whatever means, and 
being content to tread the crookedest path as long as 
the world believes he is taking the renee) -9*. 
There are many clever touches and many of 
talent in the whole narration, ee and phrases 
which are singularly happy, but the book is not intended 
to be read for mere amusement. It is written with 
some sternness of p and .cuts deep into the 
darker side of human life. It is seldom a novel 
can be found fault with for being too short, but in 
‘ Masston ’ we could often wish for more elaboration of 
detail. Salient incidents, which would well bear work- 
ing up, are too briskly stated, as if from fear of becoming 

ious’; witness the affecting but too hastily-told account 
of Sarah’s boy running away from his protector’s house, 
which is merely narrated at second-hand. This is the 
more to be regretted, because wherever an important 
situation is duly expanded and allowed to take its proper 
position in the book, we find it is always well and 
incisivelydone. Take, for example, Chapter VII., Vol. IL., 
where the loss of a pocket-book has thrown discredit on 
the firm. The secret of Warner’s power is clearly shown 
forth in the vigour and presence of mind with which his 
orders are issued. 


“The men must search the men, the women the women. You 
Warner was carried out of 




































































the ready 


an Eastern romance, composed in songs Same 
by lover and lady that for beauty of lyri 

and melody recall some of the best of “ Lalla os 
It is somewhat the fashion now to speak slightingly of 
Moore by those who, unacquainted with poems not in 
accord with the particular fancy of the day, are igno- 
rant of the beauty and genuine poetic merit they con- } 
tain, but we scarcely think Mr. Aubrey de Vere would i 
object to being compared to Moore for grace of ex- 
pression and music. The very first poem the lover ‘ 
sings is so happy an example that it may be quoted at 

once :— | 


All this scene is spirited and hic, and belongs to 
bilities of the story, to which we 


There is a curious tendency in writers of fiction to 
O wind of night! what doth she at this hour 
In those high towers half lost in rock and brake ? 
Where is she? Sits she lonely in her bower? 
If she sits pensive, is it for my sake? 
Perchance she joins the dance with other maids ; 
_ With whom? By whose are those white fingers pressed ? 
Perhaps for sleep her tresses she unbraids, 
While moonbeams fill the chamber of her rest. 


Tel] her, O wind, that I have laid my head 

Here, on the rough stem of the prostrate pine, 

Which leans across the dried-up torrent’s bed, s 
And dream at times her face and dream it mine. a 


its consequences. Mrs. Gaskell was remarkably addicted 
to this peculiarity in several of her delightful stories. 
In Miss h’s ‘ Helen,’ a similar example may be 
found. In ‘ ,’ therefore, the excellent Dr. Cumber- 
ladge, for no adequate motive that we can see to give even 
: the semblance of excuse for it, allows himself to enact a 
lie, and to inflict the pain of robbing Sarah Armstrong 





of her child, by allowing her to believe that he is dead. 
: Mrs. Cum ge, who is also represented as of ad- 


mirable conduct in every other , is induced to Once ir the — she a oe me; 
> . . oat. 66 ee f A wild brier zone. saw : 
submit to a transaction against which “the instincts o — oo a a" 


her nature rose in revolt.’ 
‘ From our own point of view we should venture to 
— that Warner’s persistent hypocrisy, needs the 
er contrast of firmer virtue and a higher standard in 


For me that rosy girdle clasps them all. 
The third song, contrasting his lady with a cypress, a 
rose tree, a swan, and a nightingale, is perfect in itself, 


on the right-minded personages of this story, who are and indeed all are beautiful ; but so too are the songs of 

‘ described, however, with a lightness of touch which | the lady. The four lines beginning one of her songs—] 
is often very charming. The affection and harmony Love bound a veil above my brow ; . 
between the two sisters Julia and Edith, in spite of ee nap eereen at Setene wee 
s their totally opposite opinions, is very natural and My solitary cating! ms 


. There is much lively talk, and much sharp 
satire, which to many readers may be even dangerously 
| attractive. For our own part, we prefer such simple bits 
: of description as that of the two boys, Hugh and 
Shirley, for instance, in Vol. II., p. 26-7; or the trial 
scene, Vol. II., Cha II., which reads with the fresh- 


are exquisite in their way as a Greek epigram. Mr. De 

Vere’s Irish poems labour under the Dateien that 

seems to overtake all who undertake to sing subjects of z 
Irish history ; it is a wonderful anda strikingly eventful ° a 
history, but it does not somehow seem to lend itself to 4 


ness of reality, ” we are told, “amid all | 8°83 still, Mr. de Vere is able to make much of it. “‘ Inis- | 
hi poli Gli 1b Sheds acs Vatongst to Judge, the | fail” contains a great deal that is fall of vigour and | 
Sheriff’s carriage rolled wp, and from it Sucsiiadalt a tal] | beauty, even when the inspiration of the poet does not . 


seem to wholly accord with the theme of his songs. = 
One of the best, the second of the poems, called “ Flo- Be 
rence MacCarthy’s farewell to his English love,” has 
little in it of necessary connexion with Ireland. : 
We seem to tread the self-same street, 
To pace the self-same courts or grass ; 
Parting, our hands appear to meet : 
O Vanitatum Vanitas ! 


old man robed in scarlet, whose face was as inscrutable as 
the pale sky which hung above them all. He passed in, 
and a crowd followed him.” The whole of the 
scene which follows is very cleverly written, with an ease 
and freedom from exaggeration which is rarely found in 
such iptions. 

Mr. Duffield’s vigorous pen and wide experience of 


men and things will no doubt bring him frequently Distant as earth from heaven—or hell— 


. before the public; and however cleverly executed a From thee the things to me most dear: 
‘ joint composition may be, we must own we shall hope to Ghost-thronged Cocytus, and thy will 


Between us rush. e might be near. 

Thy world is fair: my thoughts refuse 

To dance its dance or drink its wine ; 

Nor canst thou hear the reeds and yews, 

That sigh to me from lands not thine. 

But on the whole we prefer the second volume of poems, 
if only for the sake of “‘ The Search after Proserpine,” a 
masque full of delicate beanty and fruitful in subtle 
suggestion of Hellas, graceful alike in form and language, 
and the charming “ Recollections of Greece,’”’ whose 4 
three Greek Idyls are perhaps as beautiful as any- . 
thing Mr. de Vere has ever written. Never, perhaps, 4 
has the myth of Demeter’s search for her daughter been 

more nobly treated, and whether in the rh choruses 

of the nymphs, or in the firm, stately blank verse of Ceres 

and the other speakers, Mr. de Vere shows equally a 

complete oo and a a handling of his 

: it e must quote the ding speech of 


meet each author again under the distinct individuality 
of singlehanded execution. The most original writer 
must be more or less influenced by his collaborateur, and 
where each can stand so well alone, it is a pity to 
become Siamese. We should prefer to welcome Mr. 
Pollock in the more congenial atmosphere of pure 
fiction, and with a high ideal before him, to which his | 

etic temperament ially lends itself, rather than 
wielding the lance against commercial fraudulence or 
satirising Low Church fanaticism. 





MINOR NOTICES. 


Antar and Zara, and other Poems. The Fall of Rora, 
and other Poems. By Aubrey de Vere. (Henry §. 
King and Co.)—Mr. Aubrey de Vere is a very charmin 
poet, but if he were not so charming as he is he woul 
still deserve signal recognition for the fact that he is | 
entirely original; he stands alone, apart from other | 
modern poets, unaffected by their work and wholly 
without tinge of their mannerisms. Indeed, Mr. de 


I see the end, and therefore I am glad; 

I, that look down into the smallest dew-drop, 
Yet in my bright cord clasp the end of all: 
And, whether I descend the adorned cradle 
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Of some flower to rock, or fatally 
To cut the of some expiring king, 
Se ee eee 
ear n ; Proserpina shall rise once more ; 
my mother's 


ee ae c 
One half the year in darkness dwells she, throned 


A queen ; one-half she plays, a child on Earth, 
Flower-crowned, and constant ’mid inconstancy, 
H Diiineadecée seabuies ain 
or in the cups 
Of Cowslips through thick honey scarce espied, 
Or Primroses moon-lighted all day long, 
Or fabled Pansy, or Anemone 
Wind chidden, or the red all-co ing Rose 
Enchain her youthful heart —or other flowers, 
Named on the Earth, but nameless still in Heaven, 
Subdue her, each in turn or all at once. 
Mild nymphs, farewell ! To Juno, large-eyed Queen, 
Whose Herald fair I boast myself, once more 
T speed. 
Mr. de Vere’ injures his style by too frequent inver- 
sion. Had we space much remains to be said of his 
Sonnets, so justly remarkable for their purity of form. 
Out of School at Eton. By some Present Etonians. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This little book, published 
“from a desire to prove that literary talent, or, at any 
rate, literary spirit, is not extinct at Hton, and that 
Eton boys can find interest in other ions than 


the mere ordinary routine of work and play,’ may be 


regarded as a companion or complement to the now 
famous ‘ Day of My Life.’ It was probably the success 
of that book which has caused the appearance of this; 
once plunged into the world of letters, Eton is deter- 


mined not to abandon its attempt. This little volume 


is not so amusing as the ‘Day of My Life,’ but it is 
amusing enough to be worth reading and enjoying— 
some of it. contents resemble the contents of all 
college or school magazines; there are the usual poems 
and the usnal essays, all of a more or less humorous 
tone, with which we are so familiar. It is, however, as 
a rule, just as well that the bent of such works should be 
humorous, for the examples of the tragic or the tender 
are but seldom happy, and such is somewhat, h 
not altogether, the case with the book before us. 
eee are generally the best; in the serious por- 
tions of the work the success is not very marked, and 
the writers seem to be weighed down by a certain feel- 
ing of uneasiness in their task, as if they wanted to be 
as poetic as possible and yet to avoid being chaffed for 
sentimentality. The article entitled “ Novacastellana, 
being the Diary of a Week’s ‘ PPIng for the New- 
castle ip,” is e ingly good from the de. 
lightfully exaggerated point of view, and recalls the 
pleasant pages of “A Day of my Life.” Very amusing 
is the scene between the narrator and a fellow-student, 
Smith, who comes in to put the narrator up to some 
“tips” for the scholarship. ‘‘ His first question was, 
‘By what Latin authors is reference made to Johannes 
Gilpinus?’ TI rose to the occasion, and promptly re- 
ferred him to Horace, Ode I. Book III, ‘ Post 
equitem sedet atra cura.’ He looked qneer, but per- 
severed, maintaining that the Romans a fonr-in- 
hand club and a Rotten Row. This I emphatically 
denied, but he, with exultation blazing from eve 
feature of his countenance, pulled a Virgil out of his 
pocket, and pointing to ‘Georgic III.,’ line 106, ex- 
claimed, ‘There! read that.’ I obeyed, andread— 
Tili instant verbere torto, 

Et proni dant lora; volat vi fervidus axis. 

Nec mora nec requies ; at fulvae nimbus arenae 

Tollitur. 
This was rather a crusher, but I bided my time, and on 
his asking who was the most unctuous of the Greeks, I 
snatched up the now welcome Virgil, and disdainin 
such small a as the Georgics, turned to ‘ Aineid I., 
where at the forty-first line I triumphantly read, ‘ Ajacis 
Oilei.’ He retired crestfallen; I took a littie 
refreshment.”” There are many other things, humorous 
and serious, that call for comment did space permit; 
among the latter, exceedingly pretty is a poem called 
“A Valentine.” 


MUSIC. 
—9——— 
THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The last concert for the season of this Society took 
on Monday evening before a crowded audience. 
first piece of the e was Joachim’s so-called 
ean ’ overture, written in memory of the dramatic 
at einrich von Kleist, and first performed at Cam- 
a when the degree of Doctor in Music was con- 
on the composer. We have on that occasion 

spoken of the merits of the work. A second 
confirmed our favourable opinion. The overture is 
remarkable for the artistic modelling of its melodious 
and harmonious materials, which reminds one of the 
absolute finish of antique . To depict a life so 
stormy and a death so tragic as those of Kleist, more 
ionate strains might seem required, but there 

is a vein of sentiment running through the 
conception which is as sympathetic as it is genuine. 
Another in ing feature of the was the 
rformance of thoven’s Pianoforte certo in 
minor ‘by M. J. Wieniawski, the brother of the cele- 
brated violinist, who made his début in London at the 
New Philharmonic Concerts some weeks ago. On that 
occasion he ed a somewhat noisy composition by 
Litolff, call ocaah Sapnaeties, a work of no in- 
trinsic value and at the same time little adapted to show 
the pianist’s peculiar merits, which consist chiefly in 
technical finish and a thoughtful entering into the com- 
ee intentions. Combined with these qualities M. 

leniawski possesses an elasticity of touch 
gives life and interest to his performance and somewhat 


com tes for the absence of high poetic im b 
ieee Gane ee 
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cannot well be imagined, and for that feaibe ts 
choice of Beethoven’s earlier concerto was highly com- 
mendable. The slow movement was with 
much feeling, and in the florid of the final 
rondo the ist displayed his full command of the 
bravura in the most advantageous light. Asa 
teacher of his instrument, in which capacity he is em- 
ployed at the Conservatoire of Warsaw, M. Wieniawski 
must be invaluable. 

The other solo instrumentalist of the evening was 
Mile. Marguerite Pommereul, who, at 
notice, took the of Professor Wilhelmj, latter 
being preven by illness from appearing. Mile. 
Pommereul who, during her first season in London, has 
succeeded in gaining considerable reputation, 
herself to be an accomplished violinist. Her techni 
is irreproachable, and her phrasing evinces musical in- 
telligence ; nothing but physical pte is wanting to 
give fullness and beauty tohertone. This “cate 
youthful artist will no doubt acquire in time. She play 
on the present occasion M. Vieuxtemps’ “ Ballade et 
Polonaise de Concert, Op. 38,” for violin and orchestra, 
a somewhat long-winded and not very interesting 
duction, but well written for the instrument of whi 
the com is one of the foremost living representa. 
tives. le. Catherine Penna’s vocal ormances do 
not call for comment, beyond a serious word of 
advice to the directors of the Philharmonic Society not 
to let good nature il over discrimination in their 
engagements of artists. The orchestral renderings at 
these concerts are by no means of such uniform excel- 
lence as to make the choice of singers a matter of 
minor importance. Mr. Santley, the other vocalist of 
the concert, was in good voice, and his rendering of 
Haydn's aria, “Tl pensier sta negli oggetti,” from Orfeo 
ed Euridice, could not have been in more artistic style. 
He also gave Mr. Sullivan’s popular setting of Felicia 
Hemans’s “ Thou art passing hence, my brother,” the 
accompaniment having been skilfully arran for 
fall band by the composer. The entering of the brass in 
the last verse especially is of excellent effect. Mr. 
Sullivan’s name inevitabl reminds one of the unde- 
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composers’ works have again been treated by England's 
foremost concert institate, It would be difficult to 
explain to tho intelligent foreigner that, and why 
Mr. Sullivan’s exquisite symphony in E Minor has 
never yet been heard at the Philharmonic Concerts. 


Still more awkward would it be to account for the per- 


formance, in preference to such a work, of so deplorable 
a ceaatalae ou the symphony of M. Silas, the Dutch 
composer. Altogether the list of new works heard 
during the past season does not reflect favourably on 
the judgment and taste of the Philharmonic leaders. No 
system or rule of any kind is observable. We are the 
last to advocate the narrow-mindedness of partisanship, 
but the most liberal eclecticism ought to insist at least 
upon a certain standard of excellence. The necessity of 
a pew depart 
evident every year; without it the reputation of this 
old established Society cannot be expected to survive 
much longer. Fortunately for it, and unfortunately for 
the public, the rival institutes in London do not as yet 
offer any dangerous competition. To hear classic and 
modern music performed with all but unvarying ex- 
cellence we still ce to journey to Sydenham. 


DRAMA. 


ae ee 
‘‘DAN’L DRUCE” AT THE STANDARD THEATRE. 


The German critic who said that in order to appre- 
ciate any new play it was necessary to see it, after the 
first time, over again with quite different actors, had 
truth on his side. The apparent success of a play is 
due so often to admirable acting that an author may 
obtain quite a fame as a dramatist, owing solely to the 
— of his company, and many a fair reputation 

y be unmade by new and inferior actors. It was, 
therefore, certainly interesting to see Dan’l Druce at 
the earn aueere without a single member of the 
origi ymarket company taking part init. Dan’l 
Druce is as good an acting play, and at the same time 
offends as often inst the laws of dramatic art, as 
any modern play of recent years, but it was altogether 
so admirably acted at the Haymarket Theatre that 
its defects passed with little notice. These become 
more apparent at the Standard Theatre, where, with two 
exceptions, the company is in every way inferior to the 
original; but, on the other hand, it must be observed 
that its enne merit becomes only the more apparent, 
so that Dan’! Druce may be considered to have come 
through its double test very well. We had occasion 
before to notice Mr, Forrester’s acting of Dan’l Druce 
when he succeeded Mr. Vezin at the Haymarket, and 
the opinion we then gave remains unchanged. Mr. 
Vandenvhoff, who acts the Geoffrey Wynyard, is, how- 
ever, equally bad, and both are excelled in bad acting 
by Mr. Wood, who turns the part of Reuben Haines, of 
which Mr. Odell made such an artistic creation, into 
that of the regular conventional comic stage servant. 
The two exceptions are Mr. Fisher, who is, on the whole, 
better than Mr. Howe as Sir Jasper Coombe, and Miss 
Florence Terry, whose Dorothy is certainly not inferior 
to her sister’s. That her acting of the part resembles 
that of her sister is, of course, only to be expected, but 
it is very far from being an imitation. The same obser- 
vation holds true of her acting, after Dan’l Druce, of 
Jane Northcote in another of Mr. Gilbert’s plays, 
Sweethearts, a part in which Mrs. Bancroft delighted 
London a few years ago. Here Miss Terry’s acting is 
especially pleasing. Without the least suggestion of an 
attempt to in any way rival Mrs. Bancroft, Miss Terry 
also avoids the other danger of imitation, and gives an 
seneee graceful and artistic rendering of the 

eroine, 





The Teatro delle Loge of Florence has, out of compliment to 
the famous tragedian, changed its name to that of Teatro 
Tomasso Salvini. 


ure in some direction becomes more 


VARIORUM NOTES. 


——0 


The voice of the telephone has at length been heard in 
London. On Thursday a private trial was made at the Queen’s 
Theatre of the instrument invented by Mr. Cromwell Varley, 
preliminary to its being used in Mr. Riviere’s Promenade Con- 
certs. The wires lead to the Canterbury Hall, but on Thurs- 
day they were coupled up at that end, so that both ends of the 
circuit were at the Queen’s. Mr. Varley’s telephone is of the 
same character as the American one of Elisha Gray, and 
cannot be said to be the highest development of the instru- 
ment. It does not reproduce sounds played or spoken into it, 
but merely gives out, at one end of the line, notes produced by 
the operator at the other end. It is, in fact, an electric organ 
with a very long interval between the key-board and the 
sounding apparatus. In this respect it is decidedly inferior 
to Graham Bell’s apparatus, which reproduces spoken words 
as well as the notes of any instrument played close to it. 
The chief novelty of Mr. Varley’s instrument consists in the 
way he produces the sound at the receiving end of his line. 
This is done by passing a current of high tension electricity 
into a “condenser” of tinfoil sheets alternating with paraffined 
paper—the usual construction of condensers—when he has 
found that rapid pulsations of the current cause vibrations in 
the condenser which set up a musical note. His sounding 
apparatus, by which he throws into circuit a tuning-fork, 
vibrating at the rate required for each particular note, is less 
striking and original. Of course Mr. Varley claims the whole 
invention of the telephone, but electricians suy that there is 
nothing in the whole range of their science which is not 
claimed in one of Mr. Varley’s monthly patents. 


Monsignor Capel is engaged upon a pamphlet, to be entitled 
‘The Priest in Absolution,’ which will shortly be published. 
The pamphlet will be most interesting, setting forth, as it will, 
the Catholic feeling towards this latest disagreeable production 
of Ritualism, as embodied in the Society of the Holy Cross. 


An invalid lady living at the West End was greatly dis- 
turbed the other evening by uproarious mirth in the servants’ 
hall. Having in vain rung repeatedly for her maid, she 
at last made her way to the basement. Here is the spec- 
tacle that presented itself to her horrified eyes. Cook, with 
‘ The Priest in Absolution’ in her fat hand, was catechising 
the page-boy from that delectable manual, and the shrieks of 
laughter the lady had overheard upstairs proceeded from the 
remainder of the household, male and female. On inquiry, 
she discovered that each servant had to play the part of peni- 
tent in turn, except the cook, who always discharged the 
duties of father confessor. Why this exception? Because 
‘‘ cook knows what the book means better than any of us.” It 
seems from this that there must be some connexion between 
Ritualism and cookery; perhaps the link of sympathy joining 
the two may be traced to the fact that both dabble a good deal 
in Lot water. 


Among the books which may be expected next publishing 
season, is a biography of Prince Bismarck, by an emiment 
although hitherto anonymous publicist, who is declared to have 
been for the last few months in active correspondence with the 
German Chancellor. It is said that the writer will make a 
point of showing the effect of the undoubtedly Slav origin of 
the Bismarck family upon the character and career of its most 
eminent representative. 


Can anyone construe the following sentence in Lord Beacons- 
field’s letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, which the latter sent to 
the Daily News last Saturday :—“TI remember meeting Count 
Seebach, for the first time, at Paris after the Crimean War; 
and when, by-the-by, there never was less prospect of a change 
in the Ministry of England.” What is the construction of 
“and when, by-the-by, there never was less prospect of a 
change,” &c., &c.? What is a time when there never was 
less prospect? No doubt Lord Beaconsfield means to say that 
there never was atime which had less prospect of a change 
than that time ; but his way of expressing himself is something 
bewildering. 
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The well-known New York magazine, the Galary, has a 
note on the recent appearance of General Grant in London, 
and the brilliancy of his reception. After enumerating the 
various honours and attentions he received, all of which the 
magazine considers as another example of the power of success, 
it dryly adds, “It would be an amusing piece of cruelty if 


General Grant were to look up a few copies of the London - 


Times and the Saturday Review, and other daily and weekly 
newspapers published in 1862, 1863, and 1864, and read aloud 
from them to his royal and noble hosts and flatterers certain 
passages in which he and his countrymen were spoken of at 
that time.” The result would not be very flattering to us; but 
then we had not paid the Alabama claims. 


The Colorado beetle seems to have worked out for himself a 
system of “ traditional policy,” or “ manifest destiny,” from 
which he will not desist. His aim and object is the conquest 
of Europe; more particularly of Ireland, where he has the 
best chance of establishing his claim as ‘‘ the potato bug.” No 
danger deters him ; no sacrifice is too great for him, in order to 
achieve the long-sought-for triumph of his race on the soil of 
the Old World. A few days ago, one of these bold pioneers 
arrived at Rotterdam in a chest of onions, where he had craftily 
ensconced himself, faisant le mort. On being detected, he was 
court-martialled, and the chest of onions subjected to crema- 
tion. Another Colorado beetle allowed himself to be sent 
in a band-box from America to Rotterdam, without any 
supply of food. Yet in spite of the utter want of a com- 
missariat, he was found, on arrival, to be alive and kicking. 
Atlantic steamers are boarded by this enterprising insect in a 
truly death-defying manner. At the Glasgow Police Board, 
the Lord Provost has just testified to having seen thousands of 
these beetles heaped upon the American shores, as they had 
been washed in, after attempting to cross the ocean. While 
returning home from New York, he had seen them on board 
the second day at sea. After this, if the fine specimen of an 
insect found on Tuesday, July 10, on the quay at Dublin, 
crawling upon a rope in the Liverpool Docks, had proved to 
be the Colorado stranger, it would have been nothing wonderful. 


Colorado, now famous chiefly for its beetle, may boast the 
additional attraction of possessing a dramatist. This gentle- 
man, Mr. John Lynd, has published a play entitled Brantley, 
which we learn from an American account to be a very 
remarkable production. In one part Brantley is in the room 
of a priest in Rome, when the ghost of a Protestant divine 
enters, and winds up his observations by saying, 

The Press is now the Teacher, not the Pulpit, 

Alas, alas! oh! oh! oh! oh-h-h! alas! 
Which would suit fairly well for the wail of a devotee of the 
‘Priest in Absolution.’ It is also added that it would take 
about twenty magazine pages to narrate the number of inci- 
dents contained in the five acts of this promising specimen of 
western drama, 


Those who go in for practical use as beyond all other things 
have set their eyes upon Niagara. It has been calculated by 
Dr. C, W. Siemens that the falls does as much work as 
266,000,000 tons of coals could do in a year at the rate of 
four pounds per horse-power consumption of fuel in an hour. 
Dr. Siemens objects to so much force being wasted, and his 
proposition is that the water might be made to drive an 
electrical machine at the falls, the current from which would 
traverse a copper rod. He has calculated that a rod three 
‘inches in diameter would transmit 1,000 horse-power as far as 
thirty miles, and that at the end the electricity could be used 
to produce motion or light, the quantity of electricity being 
sufficient for about 250,000 candle-power. This view of a 


cataract is not quite new, but it is sufficiently rare to be 


interesting. 


We are asked to state that the Sunday Shakspere Society, 
branch of the New Shakspere Society, visited Cleveden 
Jast Sunday, by permission of the Duke of Westminster. They 
read the Tempest, drank tea, and returned to town highly de- 
lighted with the scenery and themselves. The words “ tempest ” 
and “teapot” go naturally together in any record of the pro- 
ceedings of anybranch of this wonderful society. But are they 


all sure that the Tempest was written by Shakespeare P Is none 
of them prepared to read a paper showing that it was the work 
of Anthony Munday, in conjunction with Lord Burleigh ? 


At Bunzlau, in Silesia, a monument has been raised in 
honour of Martin Opitz, to whom once the name of the 
“ Father of German Poetry ” was given. This appellation is, 
no doubt, a very erroneous one; seeing that Opitz von Bober- 
feld, who lived between 1597 and 1639, was preceded by the 
master-singers, the great minne-singers, and the unknown 
poets of the national epic lays. He has, however, had the 
undoubted merit of restoring the German muse during a 
troublous epoch when the learned classes had become estranged 
from the popular spirit. He made the language which Luther 
had fixed more firmly the vehicle of poetical production. He 
also purified the national idiom from the admixture of 
words of Latin origin which had profusely crept into 
it. The rules of prosody, which are even now valid, .were 
in a great measure established by him. - It is all the more 
strange that, in the selection of his subjects, and in the manner 
of their treatment, he should have been so much of an imitator 
of foreign models, A learned work of his, on Dacian Antiqui- 
ties, which he wrote when oecupying a Professorship of Phi- 
losophy in Transylvania, is unfortunately lost. Some of his 
best poems, many of which were pidces d'occasion, were those 
in which he alludes to the sufferings of his sorely distracted 
fatherland. Though a Protestant, Opitz was for a time the 
Secretary of the Burgrave of Dohna, who acted zealously and 
even cruelly in the Papal interest. Firm adhesion to prin- 
ciples was not the forte of the “Swan of Silesia.” An appeal 
of his, “ To the Germans” (“ Auf, auf, wer teutsche Freiheit 
liebet ”) only appeared after his death; the poet having kept it 
back during his lifetime from prudential motives. 


Mr. Robert Dale Owen, the son of the celebrated Robert 
Owen, who lias just died at the age of seventy-six, was eminent 
in America as a politician, and during the Civil War he 
devoted himself earnestly to the Federal Cause. Of recent 
years his attention had been given very much to spiritualism, 
in which he was a great believer until the “Katie King” 
exposure, which made a very painful impression upon him; so 
strongly, indeed, was he moved by the disclosure, and the 
proof that he had been deceived, that it was said that his 
reason became affected. Among his most important works are 
the ‘ New Views of Society,’ published in 1826, ‘ Footfalls on 
the Boundaries of Another World,’ published in 1859; and 
various works upholding the cause of abolition. In 1870, he 
published a novel that had considerable success at the time 
—‘ Beyond the Breakers.’ 


It fortunately is not always true that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. Colonel Chester, the antiquary, 
explorer of the Westminster Abbey Registers, a man 
thoroughly deserving of honour, has just received the degree 
of LL.D. from Columbia College, New York, one of the few 
learned institutions in America that are chary of conferring 
their highest degrees, which consequently have an exceptional 
value, 


A good step in advance has been made in Germany with 
regard to the higher education of girls. Whilst primary 
schools are established everywhere in Germany, by State-law, 
for the compulsory attendance of children of both sexes, there 
has been hitherto no law for the establishment of higher 
educational institutions for the female sex. In some German 
States, the communal authorities have, however, taken the 
initiative in this respect, founding grammar-schools on the same 
principle, and with a similar class of teachers, as those existing 
for boys. In the Grand Duchy of Baden, a State-law now 
ordains the establishment of Middle Schools for Girls, with a 
seven years’ course of tuition. The majority of the pro- 
fessors employed in them must be men of Academic training ; 
or, if ladies, be teachers that have passed strict examinations. 
The communes are allowed the right of presenting, or recom- 
mending, professors and teachers. ‘hey als> have to choose 
the Board of Supervision, into which ladies may be elected. 
These new Higher Schools fur Girls are to receive subvention 
from the State Exchequer, like the corresponding institutions 
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for boys. Seminaries for the training of lady professors are to 
be founded in connexion with these new educational establish- 
ments, 


The latest story about Mr. Ruskin is that, while he has 
given up the tea-trade, he intends to do his best to supply the 
world with good coffee, although it has yet to be seen how and 
when he will do this. No doubt he has an excellent political 
intention in this, for it should not be forgotten that it is coffee 


that— 
Makes the politician wise, 
And see through all things with his half-shut eyes. 


The Pan-Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh may be said to 
be the reductio ad absurdum of the popular orthodoxy of the 
period. Hardly anyone can blame it for not being orthodox 
enough. An Aberdeen professor, Dr. Milligan, had the 
courage or temerity to say something which seemed to indicate 
a wish for the relaxation of creeds, but he was howled down, 
and the elegant and eloquent Free Church leader, Dr. Begg, 
had the good taste to hint that the celebrated stool of Mrs. 
Jennie Geddes, which is identified with the downfall of 
Episcopacy in Scotland, could “fell a Dean yet.” 


Another of Scotland’s eccentrics has passed away in the 
person of Mr. Peter Drummond, a fashionable seedsman in 
the fashionable little town of Stirling. Mr. Drummond not 
only sold seeds, but he endeavoured to sell what is ordinarily 
known as the “seed of the Word,” in the shape of ultra-Evan- 
gelistic tracts and periodicals, bearing such interesting titles as 
“The Gospel Trumpet.” ‘These literary efforts, which all ap- 
peared in large type, seem to have paid Mr. Drummond well 
enough; and he probably paved the way for Messrs. Moody 
and Sankey. 


The special correspondent of the Standard at the Turkish 
headquarters is apparently of a confidential disposition, if we 
may judge from a few sentences from one of his recent letters, 
The correspondent has a young Circassian, who is greatly 
grieved because he is not allowed to accompany the correspon- 
dent to Kars :—“ The suspicion now crossed me that he was in 
love. Those who think of love, remember also forbidden 
love. Ah, how long, long ago it is since I, a young officer, left 
the camp one night and undertook a break-neck ride only to 
gaze at ‘her’ shadow through the window. Then I was in 
danger of punishment by death, bat now perhaps a more 
honourable fate awaited me.” There is not the least reason 
why a special correspondent should not be “of temper 
amorous as the month of May,” like the hero of Tennyson’s 
“Princess.” But it certainly might be thought that the letter 
toa daily paper is hardly the place in which to indulge in 
tender reminiscences of “ her.” 


The Daily News, in a notice of the ‘ Charlotte Bronté ’ of Mr. 
Wemyss Reed, that shows a true appreciation of all the Brontés, 
makes, however, we think, a mistake in saying that “ Charlotte 
Bronté is, we fear, to the new generation, almost unknown as 
when her name first flashed upon the great world of London as 
that of the author of ‘Jane Eyre.’” Surely all the Brontés are 
very much read at present, and if anything there is a tendency 
among certain literary sets to run into the opposite extreme of 
over enthusiasm. 


The manager of a New York theatre has been trying to 
tempt Capoul, the successful singer, to cross the “ pond,” but 
without success. Like all his race, however, this gentleman 
has not let himself be daunted by failure. Upon his offer 
being rejected by Capoul, he forthwith applied to a M. Cooper, 
weli known at the Variétés for his truthful travesties of the 
famous singer, and he is now doing his best to seduce Cooper 
into an impersonation of Capoul. Such an enterprise once 
successfully carried out, we shall have our theatrical stars ful- 
filling engagements by proxy. Very convenient—Mr. Irving 
would soon become ubiquitary. 


Paris is just now the scene of more suicides than any city in 
the world. Lately there have been no less than three cases a 
day, On Saturday eight persons attempted to destroy them- 
selves, and these were of an age ranging from ten years to 
sixty. 


The Théitre Historique is to bring out a play by M. Jules 
Claretie as soon as the usual forms of authorisation can be got 
through. The piece is called Les Putriotes de Quatre-Vingt- 
Douze, and is a remodelled version of a work called Raymond 
Lindey, which was brought out some years back at the Menus- 
Plaisi 


M. Legouvé’s work Médée, now in preparation for the Comédie 
Francaise, has made so deep an impression upon Mile. Sarah 
Bernhardt that this distinguished actress is already contem- 
plating how she may best interpret the subject in marble for 
the Salon of next year. 


There is to be a grand scenic drama shortly at the Théitre 
du Chateau D’Eau based upon Alexandre Dumas’ Georges. 
The enterprise is in the hands of M. Garand. 


M. Ernest Dubreuil is, with the permission of M. Dumas 
Fils, at work upon a musical version of Le Bdtard de Mauléon 
by the elder Dumas. M. Puget is engaged to compose the 
music, 


MM. Bocage and Hennequin, the successful collaborateurs, 
have a piece in store for the Variétés, which promises to be 
very amusing. It will be called Le Bravo du Roi de Lahore dans 
la Botte & Bibi, and is, as the title indicates, a droll mélange of 
the more prominent of late Parisian plays, It will be per- 
formed simultaneously with Za Poudre d’Escampette with 
which this theatre is to open in September. 


The Report of the Paris Exhibition of next spring, drawn 
up by M. Krantz, seems to be in all respects satisfactory. The 
extensive buildings, both on the Champ de Mars and the 
Trocadéro, will be completed in ample time for the reception 
of the various goods destined for exhibition. 


A volume of ‘ Poems, Lyrics, Songs, and Sonnets,’ by Francis 
Bennoch, will be issued next week by Messrs. Hardwicke and 
Bogue. 


A novel edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, entitled ‘Marley 
Castle,’ will shortly be published by Messrs. Remington and 
Co. Various conjectures have been made as to its authorship. 
One seems the most likely and the most obvious. 


MM. Calmann Levy, of Paris, have just published a new 
book by M. Ernest Renan, ‘ Les Evangiles,’ whose object is to 
explain how the recognised Evangiles have been formed. 


An expedition, headed by Lieutenant Wood of the United 
States army, and Professor Taylor of the University of Chicago, 
has started off for Alaska to ascertain the height of Mount St. 
Elias. 

Dr. Schliemann is expected by the Americans to visit the 
United States shortly, but he will probably not make any such 
visit until the book he is writing, whose progress was con- 
siderably retarded by the many engagements consequent upon 
his London visit, is completed. 


Mr. S. G. Pratt, an American composer and pianist, who has 
just returned from Germany, where he has been staying with 
Liszt, intends to produce some of his works at a private concert, 
to be given on Monday afternoon next at the residence of Mrs. 
Morell Mackenzie, 19, Harley Street. A hymn of his compo- 
sition, for chorus and orchestra, written for the Centennial in 
Philadelphia, was performed on the occasion of General Grant’s 
visit to the Crystal.Palace. At his concert Mr. Pratt will be 
assisted by Miles, Valleria and Rosavella, Miss Freeman, Mme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Signor Foli, and other artists of dis- 
tinction, 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A’ Beckett, Arthur.--Alley Baber and Son: a Mock Exchange Story. (Smal? 
4to.) Bradbury, Agnew, and Co. 1s. 

Austin, Alfred.—Lesako the Bastard: a Tale of Polish Grief. (Crown 8vo.) 
Chapman and Hall. 

Black, William.—Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and Other Stories. (Crown 8yv0.) 
Sampson Low and Co. 10s, 6d. 

British Industries.—Horticulture. By F. W. Burbi Small 
= dge. ( 8vo, pp. 288.) 

British Manufacturing Industries,—Edited by G. Phillips Bevan, F.G.S. (Fi 
8vo, pp. 222.) E. Stanford. 3s, 6d. ee 


Churchill. 
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Burroughs, John.—Birds and Poets, (Small 8vo, pp. 263.) Trfibner and Oo.) 
Caviezel, M.—Tourist’s Guide to the Upper Engadine. ‘Translated by A, M. H. 
(Small 8vo, pp. 204.) E. Stanford. 
Duffus-Hardy, Iza.—For the Old Love's Sake. (Crown 8vo.) A. H. Moxon. 


Hullah, John, LL.D.—Music in the Houso. (Crown 8y¥o, pp. 79.) Macmillan 


and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Manning, Cardinal.—The Independence of the Holy See. (Crown 8vo0, pp. 154.) 
H. S. King and Co. 5s, 

McCoan, J. C.—Egypt As It Is. (Demy 8vo, pp. 433.) Casselland Oo. 21s. 

Ont of School at Eton.—By some Present Etonians. (Pep. 8vo, pp. 150.) Samp- 
son Low and Co. 33. 6d. 

Redhouse’s Turkish Vade Mecum. Trtibner and Co. 








The Ev1toR cannot undertake to return Manuscripts. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION :—Post free, within the United 


Kingdom— Yearly, £1 8s. 6d. ; Half-yearly, 14s, 3d. ; Quarterly, 


poh BA: of America, £1 10s. 6d., or 87 50 gold.—India 
and the Colonies, £1 10s. 6d. Aubceriptions: ave-.papabie: de 


advance, and may commence at any time. 








THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,622, JULY 7, 1877. 


Notes and Comments. 
The War on the Danube. The War in Asia Minor. 

The Fleet in Besika Bay. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Vote of Credit. The of Tisza’s Speech. 

Political and Secret Societies. Hellas. 
Casting out the Confessional. 
On Mr. Stanhope's Picture of ‘“‘ Love and the Maiden”’ at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly, by William Black,—Chapter XXVII. 


The Physio of Art. Hospital Organisation. 
German Letters ave. tion. Philaréte 
ces. The Magazines. 
Music, Drama. 
Variorum Notes. 


New Books and New Editions. 


Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 6d. per annum. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C, 








of Pilate’s Wife, House of Caiaphas, &c., at the Doré Gallery, ‘35 New Bond 
Street, DAILY, Ten to Six. One Shilling. 


REAT NORTHERN RAILWA Y.—TOURIST 


ARRAN meg 1877.—First, Second, and Third Class TOURIST 
CKETS, available for Two Months, will be issued from May 14th to the 31st 


1877. 
i Tables and Programmes issued by the Company. 


HENRY OAKLEY, General Manager. 





i 


King’s Cross, May 1877. 


Tpae SUNDAY SOCIETY, to obtain the Opening of 

Museums on Sundays. President—The Very Rev. Dean Straney, D.D.; 
Vice-President, His Grace the Duke of Wrsrminster, K.G., &c. &c. &c. 
Hon. Sec.—Mark H. Jupcr. a ae 


COUNCIL is being organised on a Representative Basis, and Funds are 





Presiden’ 
together with TYNDALL, 
Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, Prof. Huxiry, Miss E. C. Crayton, &c. Price ls., or 


post free, 1s. 2d., of Triibner & Co., Ludgate Hill, or at the Society’s Office. 


N0Ofice OF REMOVAL. — CHUBB & SON, Lock and 
SarE MAKERS, have REMOVED from 57 St, Paul’s Churchyard, to New 











Furnitare by valustion.—Apply to Mr. G sa oe Won 
QC) VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL. 
Under Contract for the con sot the Maile to the 


on Company despa 
oes tae , from Venice every Friday, from Southampton, vik he Stew the 


Mails, every onday. 
Offices—122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, 5. W. 


Medicine Vendors, in boxes at 7}d., 


EVEN HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT FOUR PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN (in 
ds, issued and payable, principal and interest 


MORTON, ROSE, & Co., 


Are to receive Subscriptions at the Office in NEW COURT, ST. 
SWI ‘S LANE, on account of the above 700,000,000 dols. Four per cent. 


Subscription Lists will ae ote oe oe the 12th J and will be 
closed on or before Wednesday, the 18th July. “Ne ™ 
The price of issue is £1022 for every 500 dollar Bond, payable as follows :— 





Scrip will be issued. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annam will be allowed 
the Instalments from their due date to the 31st December, 1877, and a Coupon 
the amount, payable the Ist Jan eas ae 


Applications for these Bonds must be made in the accompanying form. In 
case the t should not require the whole t, the us will be re- 
turned ; and if the deposit be insufficient for first on the 


London, New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
12th July, 1877. 


Ws .dcccdse 
700,000,000 DOLLARS UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT FOUR 
PER CENT. FUNDED LOAN. 


To Messrs. ..... esereces See eeoeeeeeme reese eeee 

GENTLEMEN,— soe hat OH WH AD 8. .o0e 0 eececcccescce 
GB. 00 c0ce canchebdiace tebdeske ce Chadashdie bee "dollars nominal Gapital of the 
above stock, on which.......,encloss the required depests of £5. per 800 dols., 
OF Birccsiees dow venets cvcteeess cceceecen) ORE condeses AGMA. OE that 
amount, or any less sum that may be allotted to........, and to pay the 


balance due, according to the conditions of your Prospectus of the 12th July, 
1877. 
+see+eeeGENTLEMEN, Your obedient Servant, 


let aes clin 
Address in full eter eee eeeee ee etee eeeeeeee ere ee ee eere 
Dated this STH RPC ee eee ee TR eee ee ee eee eee 





BFItiss COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 

MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. THE HYGEIAN 
OR MORISONIAN SYSTEM. 

1. The vital principle is in the blood, 

2. Everything in the body is derived from the blood. 

3. All constitutions are radically the same. 

4. All diseases arise from impurity of the blood!! (Why, then, poison the 

blood by vaccination ?) 

5. Pain and disease have the same origin. 


6. From the intimate connection subsisting between mind and body, the 
health of the one must conduce to the serenity of the other. 


7, Proper vegetable purgation is the only medicinal mode for effectually 
eradicating disease, 


8. The discovery of a vegetable medicine was a desideratum. 
9. This discovery was made by James Morison, the who, by force of 
Morison’s Medicines 1 and 2) are sold Seriatte. me eae th 
re = tae ate te chew 

H Commissioners of Stamps have ordered that the 
wards 4 Meconie Uniromd Molininss” ” beengraved on the Government Stamp, 


this system, proclaimed ‘‘ the medical liberty of the 


‘ in White Letters on a Red 
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BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
32 NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1847. 
under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 28 per Cent. on the Premiums 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


See ae emanates 
MPERIAL FIRE iM BU RANCS Beat Bee 
tal, 1000 e000 000, Paid up and aa Tavested. 2700,000, mn 

E, COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


Puen FIRE OFrnes Lombard Street and Charing 
Established 1782, 


Cross, London. 
Prompt and liberal Loss settlementa. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. oa 
EORGE WM. 
Secretaries {Sonn J. BROOMFIELD. 


T OSS and ANXIETY MAY be AVOIDED and MOST 
4 LUCRATIVE PERCENTAGES 


PERMANENTLY SECURED through the INFORMATION 
Contained in 


“THE FORTNIGHTLY STOCK EXCHANGE REVIEW,” 
Sent post free to Applicants by 
MESSRS. ALEXANDER ROBINSON & CO.,, 
Sworn Brokers, 
86 THROGMORTON STREET, BANK, LONDON. 


Baxykens— ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., Lombard Street. 
42 POULTRY. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST by SINGLE PAYMENTS covering 1, 5, 10, or 20 Years 
or the WHOLE LIFE. 


£1 000 if Killed, with liberal allowances if Injured, for a Single Payment 
of £5 covering the Whole Life. Annual, 12s, Smaller amounts 
and other periods in proportion. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


By Uniform Annual Premiums irrespective of occupation, from 5s. up to £4. 
Participation in Profits without Liability. 


RAILWAY and GENERAL ACCIDENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINGSALE, Chairman. 


42 POULTRY. 
Prospectuses, &c., Free. W. BURR, F.S.S., Managing Director. 
IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851, 29 and 30 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on demand. 
On Current A nts, Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances, 
Cheque Books su lied, and Letters of Credit and Circular Notes is-ued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 
tien of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. 
On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 in the Evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safe 
° per post, One of 
BENNETT'S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 
Porfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, 
damp-tight, and dust-tight. 


65 Cheapside, London. Gold Chainsat Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.O.0. John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 anp 64 CHEAPSIDE. 


FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary 
description. These Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are 
very economical ; they give no oppressive amount of heat; and they properly 
ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. 

The various sizes suited to different Establishments, and one in action, may be 
seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 


LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY 
ECOMMENDED sy tur MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
‘A pure old spirit, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says: — “The samples were soft and mellow to the taste, 
aromatic and ethereal to the smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to 
be pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

Wholesale : 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON W. 














AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. — PRIZE MEDAL. 
7 RY’S CARACAS COCOA,— 
** A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited 
by Dr, Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRAOT OF COCOA— 
ag Roms lea 9 nee —_ era es,. 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hasall. ern ten 


TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS, 


To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers, 


pl IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO? — 
Name and County, with 8s. 6d.,a plain drawing will be 
i ,. meray mae nea oe 


free . 
Martin’s Lane), Oy WO. Br Orie Heraldic 


GEAL ENGRAVINGS, a a a —Crest Engraved 
on Seals, Ri ee 2 See epee sore ere 
Livery Button . Crests on gd spoons and 

se letter, 6d. extra. * OLLETON Be to meter dak toned 
Family, 25 Cranbourne Strect (corner corner of St, *s Lane). 


ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX OF STATIONERY 
pel my ome ge i gy gy 


engraved free of charge. T. CULLETON, Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 
25 Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin’s Lane). 


GIGNET RINGS by OULLETON, ve atcarts, p, bial 
gosce 23903 thins 068, ae ite.; wha "£16 max cones konehae 
dasters, £16 16s. Send size of by Site ¢ pe of thread, and mention 


. OULLETON, © Seal Sebo: 25 Cenabeurhe (corner ae ad Bt Martin’ "3 
ULLETON’S PLATES for ee LINEN a 
no preparation, and are easily — Plates, 1s.; Nam 


2s, 6d.; Set of Moveable Numbers, 2s, 6d. ; Plate, 5s.; with 
directions, post free for cash or stamps, by Gur CULLETON, 25 Cranbourne Street 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane), W.C. 


Var CARDS by CULLETON.—Fifty best quality, 

2s. 8d., post free, including the engraving of copper plate. edding 

Cards, fifty each, fifty em envelopes with maiden name, 13s. 6d, 

Memorial Cards printed, and hatchments painted on the shortest notice. 

Cea Seal Engraver, 25 Cranbourne Street (corner of St. Martin's 
»,W 


B* LL PROGRAMMES, by CULLETON, — All the 
a designs in BALL PROGRAMMES and MBNU CARTES for the 
Season. Ball, Dinner, ree and ve Invitation Cards and Notes of 
every description, printed in gold, silver, and celour, and beautifully stamped 
with arms, crest, or monogram. Silk banners painted, illuminated vellums for 
tations, votes of thanks, &c. Paintings on Berlin paper for neeulework. 
. CULLETON, Engraver to the Queen and all the va Family, 25 Cran- 
bourne Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane), London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD SEALS, engraved with crest, £1 ls., £2 22., 
£3 3s., £44s., £5 5s., £6 6s., £778. T. CULLETON, 25 Cranbourne 
Street, London, W.C. Post Office Orders payable at Cranbourne Street. 


LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

e ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts, 

and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 

distinguished by thcir name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 

pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92 Wigmore Street, 

Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION. —The admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle 

prepared by E. LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many years, signed 

“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


GCHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA WATER. 
SCHWEPPE’S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE’S POTASS WATER. 


Consumers are particularly requested to ask for SCHWEPPE'S, and observe 
Trade Mark on Labels (a Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 











LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, AND USE NO OTHER, 


For it is the only safe antidote in FEVERS, ERUPTIVE AFFECTIONS, SEAocr 
BILIOUS SICKNESS, and HEADACHE, having peculiar and exclusive merits. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


CAUTION.—Worthless Salines being placed before the public with the mere 
transposition of the words of my labels, which do not contain any of the health.- 
ioprcne et og NAM® and TRADE MAR ons DUPE" 

m nee that t an ARK on a BUFF. 
COLOURED WRAPPER envelopes each bottle, and on which de- 
pendence alone can be placed. 


NOTE ADDRESS—113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON. 





Now ready, price 6d, 
“Tae Csr”. 


Speech of Mr. P. A. Taytor in the House of Commons, June 14, 
1875, against the Government Flogging Biil. 
Of this speech, Mr. JonN BRIGHT says :— Mr. P. A. T, speech 
Flogging Bill last year entirely june cheonatee the mt wae 
Also, in same cover, 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Speech of Mr. P. A. TayLor in the House of Commons, July 13, 1875, 
on moving for Returns, 
It is not often that we find ourselves in accord with the Hon. Member for 
, but on this occasion we certainly are entirely with him.” 
Ar iN Gasett 
“ The thanks of every man and boy in the service are fon to the Hon, Seana 
for Leicester for his efforts to throw the light of public opinion on Crime and 
Punishment in the Navy.” — United Service Gazette, 


London: E, DALLOW, 136 Strand, 
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HEAL & SON’S’ 
SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. - 








HEAL & SON, BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.—Catalogue post free. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, & 79 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
HOUSE NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
THROUGHOUT. CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, &c., &e. 
A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free, 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wm THE BEST ARTICLES. 


ieee ee ct maine Spoons from 24a. ‘ eneen Oe ASS ON ns 3s. Ae £6 
a t ’ . , . 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, in Bets, 21s., 56¢., 956, ~ Stoves—Bright, Black ae 
ea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. Fixed Travelling. 
Dish Sieh Ovvare—Tia, 908, Metal, 65s.; Electro, £11 11a, 





FURNISH YOUR 












Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, 

Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do., 52s.; 5 do., 26 6, 

ee eee 5s., to orate ‘a 

Garden em Mowers, Rollcrs, Hurdles, &¢. 
(Catalogues free.) 


46, King Wiliam street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Electro Crusts and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal ra Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 


DEANE & CO, 


SAINSBURY’S OULINIKON, or BUFFALO HIDE FLOOR CLOTH. 
LAVENDER WATER.| “THE BEST AND MOST DURABLE.” 
TRA Prize Medal awarded at Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 
ST ee ee 1876. Also at Leeds and Manchester, 1875. 
LADIES’ ere ee OISELESS, Warm to the Feet, Carpet-like, Splendid 
SALMON, ODY, & CO., Neen 
BELTS, aie aaa TAMP-PROOF, Non-inflammable, 
ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, BET for Public Buildings, Private Houses, &c. 
STOCKINGS, | Te his late ee eee Sold by all Furnishing Houses in Town and Country. 
&e., practise | WORKS :—WORSLEY STREET, SALFORD. 
MADE TO ANY one a eae ae See, er LONDON WAREHOUSE :—76 QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
MEASURE. Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. LORNE 
, HIGHLAND 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR , ares 


The PERFECTION of WHISKY. Tee 
AND MOST WHOLESOME ACCOMPANIMENT FOR UNRIV ALLED Yow TODDY. 
STEWED FRUIT OF ALL KINDS. SOLE PROPRIETORS, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 


; 1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.C.; Distilleries, Argyleshire. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S |——__ 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” For over 30 years approved as the BEST REMEDY for 


greatly excels all other Preparations for the Teeth ; price 1s. 6d. per bottle. Acidity of the Stomach, sc i Headache, Gout, and 
“AGUA AMARELLA ” Indigestion 


Restores the Human Hair toits pristine hue, no matter at whatage; 3s. per bottle. and as a Safe and Gentle Aperient for Dalat Constitutions, Ladies, 
“TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” DINNEFORD & CO, 
beautifully Perfumed, and guaranteed Pure. 172 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; and of all Chemists throughout 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfamere, the World, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. HB. TONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
forward phiet, gratis and explains the 
most ie aes ofthe aduptation of rti pee aes ond nenenation of natural 
teeth without pain, from fs only London address— 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 
Note.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London and Paris) are adapted 
in the most t and delicate cases, on a perfectly painless system of self- 


adhesion, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being un: ; and, by recent 
scientific discoveries and improvements . ieeheaienl Geethinre. detection is 
rendered utterly impossible, both by the close adjustment of artificial teeth to 
the gums and t life-like appearance. By this patented invention 


; articulation is clear and 
In the administration of nitrous trous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 


TESTIMONIAL, 

Ne ee ecie chy Asisdidneh. abe eater 

tion ed in pestis ay Artificial renders 
and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that have ob- 
mea ae Ry Patent, to protect what I der the per- 
Den ° a eee valuable services you are 

at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HU 
“ By Appointment the Queen. 





coe COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT.— 
Finest Piast ee Laan Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
.—Genuine only with of Baron Liebig’s signature across label. 


“CLEANLINESS.” 
G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD in Block, for 





W. G NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12Soho Square, London, W. 
CAUTION.—There are several imitations. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers ard milliners 





REGENT STREET, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 


BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES AND GABINETS. 
* Exceedingly useful.”—Standard.. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues post free from 
Henry Stone, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All Sizes can be seen at 
18 CRANBOURNE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


E’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by 


mpenate of 000 ieieel tlemen to be the most effective invention 
in the curative treatment of HE A. a a so often 


hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft ban being worn round the body 
hile the a resisting power is supplied y the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease closeness that iseennet b be 


Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d.,.and 31s. 6d.; postage free. Donble dit 
314, 6d., 42, and 63s. 6d; postage free, Umbilical ditto, 42s. and 52s. oa 


"| iti 


BASIC STOCKINGS, KNEE. -CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
AU , COSE VEINS, and all cases of oe and SWELLING of the 
accents ie dedaey eee. Price, 4s. 6d., 7s, 62., SS ie 
each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Heer ORSTRENT AN » PILLS are the best, 
>. Sacemeb. and the m remedies. seasons 
- circumstances they men De with safety ont ani cone under 





WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, 


39 OXFORD STREET. 








TABLE CUTLERY. Dessert | per Pair 
The Blades are i of the finest —-—-—— 
aed eres i is 
inch i hramddes «6. ose seco 6 és doz 1 
3 do. do. . ee ee ee ee ssa 0 14 0 7 0 
3 do, do. to balance do. 0 15 0 7 0 
3 do. do,. do. do 0 20 0 8 0 
4 do do. do. do. 0 22 0- 8 0 
4 do., fine do do 0 24 0 9 6 
4 io do. extra large do 0 28 0 10 6 
4 do. do African do 0 35 0 13 6 
4 do, do. silver ferrules do. 0 35 0 15 0 
4 do. do, silver blades do, 0 35 0 
Do. electro-silvered handles do. 0 19. 0 7 6 


WP tinue 8. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 
ee Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a 
It Illustrations of his 


= contains upwards of 850 

tock, with Pisiste of Prices and plans of the thirty large Show Rooms at 39 Oxford 
Street, W. ; J » 14, 2,8, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard. Man nufactories—84 Newman Street and Newman Mews, 





AUTOTYPE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS.—-The Autotype Company are producers of Book Illustrations by 
the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes, employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, Paleogyaphicai, Numismatical, Royal , and other 
Learned Societies. Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient » Paintings, 


Drawings, and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &e., &e. 


For Terms and Specimens, apply to the MANAGER. 


AUTOTYPE supersedes the old methodsof Photegraphic Printing by pro- 
cesses which, preserving all the beauty of Silver Prints, are free from the 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


36 RATHBONE PLACE, 
collection of copies of the Great Masters from the Art 


STUDIORUM. 
The WORKS of SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPES from DRAWINGS by Wititam BLAKE. 21s. 
the set—S ILLUSTRATIONS to “COMUS,” and SIX MISCEL- 
LANEOUS SUBJECTS, selected from the recent BLAKE EXHIBITION. 


the set. 

The ECCE HOMO of Cave THomas. 10s. 6d. 

The CATAPULT of E. J. Pornrser, R.A. £3 3s:, 218., 78. 6d. 

The REMARKABLE SERIES of NATIONAL PORTRAITS:—Studies of 
Beautiful Women, Historical and Poetical, Pictures of Mrs, JuLia 
MARGARET CAMERON. In all sixty-seven subjects, at 7s. 6d. each, 

SKETCHES ROWBOTHAM, Choice, 7s. ¢d@. each. 

TWENTY- STUDIES of JOHN FORBES HARDY, at 74. 64. each. 

REPRODUCTIONS of WORKS by Beavis, Bina, CRUICKSHANK, LEHMANN, 
Lucy, Sant, Warp, &c., &e., &c. Catalogues om application. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE, 

The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 


General Manager—W. S. Bmp.. Director of the Works—J, R. SawyEr. 
13 Great Marisoroverw Srrezr. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
The SEA of MOUNTAINS: an ACCOUNT of 


LORD DUFFERIN’S TOUR THROUGH BRITISH COLUMBIA in 
1876. 7 gengaces St. Jonny. 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord Dufferin, 
ce 21s... 
“*A faithful and readable account of the d doings of Lord and Lady Dutf- 
ferin throughout their varied travelling in the —Court Journal. 


ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. ByJ. W. 


BoppaM-WHeErHamM, Author of “ Pearls of the Pacific,” &c. 8vo., with 
Illustrations, 15s. 


“‘ A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met any- 
where a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings.” —Globe. 


MY LIFE, from 1815 to 1849. By Cuaruzs 


Lorrvs, quaaty of the — Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
of “ My Youth by Sea and Land,” 2 vols., 21s. ™ — 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
ANNETTE. By the Author of “St. Olave’s,” 


&c. 2 vols., 21s, 


WINSTOWE. By Mrs. Lerta Apams. 8 vols. 


“Tt is = mean praise to ~~ cone novel ‘pile George Eliot never wove 
more consistent thful description of the characterist 
human life es natare.”—The Messenger. _ 


The MARQUIS of LOSSIE. By Gegoraz 


Mac DonaLp, LL.D., Author of “ Alec Forbes,” &c. 3 vols. 


“ This novel contains many noble thoughts clothed in beautiful words. 
a book to read and meditate over.”—John Bull, - ae 


MRS. ARTHUR. By Mrs. OutpHanr, Author 


of “ of Carlingford,” 
“ A very delightful book. The story isa Setintee erietaal one. Itis ee 
pleasant and refreshing to read Mrs. Oliphant’s novels,”— Academy. 





The BURTHEN of REUBEN. By Mrs. Ray- 


DOLPH, Author of “ Sortie “ an Hyacinth,” &c. 8 vols 
“A good novel. All the personages of the story have ita inetd. r 


A THING of BEAUTY. By Mrs. Arexanpes 


Fraser, Author of “ Her Plighted Troth, <A &c. 8 vols. (Just ready. 
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TRUBNER & COS 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 
Votome I. 


A HISTORY of MATERIALISM. By Prof. F. A. 





LaNGE. Authorised Translation from the German, by Exvest C. THomas. 
To be completed in 3 vols. Vol L, crown 8vo., pp. 350, cloth, price 
10s, 6d, [Now ready. 


“The very remarkable work of Lange, ‘Geschichte des Materialismus’ A 

ee ee ee would be a ee ee ice to philosophy in 

land.” —Prof. HuxLEy, i: "tay tere Edition, 1870, p. 371, Note. 

“ Lange, a non-materialist, in his excellent “ History of Materialism,’ to the 
spirit and to the letter of which I am eq Professor 

in Address as President of the British 


Votume IV. 


NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. By Enprru 
Smcox. 1 vol., crown 8vo,, pp. 366, clotli, 10s. 6d. [Now ready. 
“Other Works in preparation will be duly announced. 


The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND. By Grorer 

Henry Lewes. 8vo., with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth, 16s. (Just published. 

CoNTENTS.—The Nature of Life—The Nervous Mechanism— Animal Automa- 
tism—The Reflex Theory. 


THE CAXTON CELEBRATION. 
The BIOGRAPHY and TYPOGRAPHY of 


WILLIAM CAXTON, England’s First Printer. By WrittaAmM BrLapes. 
Founded to a great extent upon the Author’s “Life and Ty phy of 
William Caxton.” ae ht eae the Present Date, antan all 
Discoveries since m y and appropriately demy 
8vo., on hand-made paper, in imitation Caxton binding, 21s. [Vow ready. 


The INVENTION of PRINTING: a Collection of 
Texts and Opinions. Description of Early Prints x. Playing Cards, the 
Block Books of the Fifteenth tury, the f Lourens Janszoon 
and the Works of John Seeaiion and his Associates. 
Illustrated with Fac-similes of Early Types and Woodcuts. By Tuo. 
L. DE VINNE. Royal 8vo., elegantly printed, with embossed Portraits, and 
a@ multitude of Fac-similes and Illustrations, cloth, 21s. (Just published. 
The Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster occupies pp. 826-374, and is minutely 
examined and finally dis of by the Author, giving to John Guten tenberg and 
Strassburg the honour of the Invention of Printing with Metal Types. 


SHAKESPEARE: The Man and the Book. By 


C. M. Incixsy, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., pp. 172, boards, 6s. [Just published. 


SERIOUS LETTERS to SERIOUS FRIENDS. 


By the Countess of Carrnness, Author of “ Old Truths in a New Aan. «al 
Crown 8vo., pp. viii.-352, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


The TURKISH CAMPAIGNER’S VADE-MECUM 
of OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE. Contairing a concise 
in Pwo Parts—nglish and Turkish, and ‘Tur Scioh and Enetioh ; 
also a few familiar Dialogues; the whole in He ag Characters. By 
J.W. Bupuouse, F.R.A. Oblong, pp. iv,-382, cloth, 5s. [Now ready. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT, Earl of Leicester, the 
Creator of the House of Commons. By REINHOLD PavuLt. Translated by 
Una M.Goopwin. With Introduction by HaRRizr MARTINEAU. Crown 
8vo., pp. xvi.-340, cloth, 6s. 


OSTRICHES & OSTRICH FARMING. By Jutivus 
DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General of the South-African blic for France, 
— James EDMUND Haatine, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Orni- 
’ Union, &c. 8vo., with Eight t full- Oe and a 
Woodeats, cloth, 10s. 64. [Just published 


LECTURES on WELSH PHILOLOGY. By Joun 


Rays. Crown 8vo., pp. xii~458, cloth, 12s. 


A SYSTEM of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By | £7 


Jouy LANCELOT SHADWELL. 8vu., pp. 650, cloth, 18s. 
“ Contains much tbat shows a careful study of the subject.’’—Zzaminer. 


INTERNATIONAL NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA. 
Part II. 


The COINAGE of LYDIA and PERSIA from the 
Earliest Times to the Fall of the a Pein, 
Barc ay V. HEAD, Assistant-Keeper of . British a Royal 
4to., pp. viii. and 56, with Three Autotype Plates, price 10s. 6d 


The GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE. Vot. IV. 
No. VIL. 7 at ee by 4 en te ee g Ry Bar om » F.RS. 

CONTENTS.—Map of the va and wney Saunders.— 
Fac-simile of a Sketch Map of wrety were Natural Divisions of the Himalaya, 
1857, by B. H. H .—Chart of Archer Fiord and Pian of Petermann Fiord.— 
The Arctic Expedition, XVI.—The Seurvey Report.—The Himalaya System, by 
Trelawney W. Saunders.—The India-Rubber Trees of Brazil.—Keviews, &.— 
Correspondence.—Preceedings of Societies at Home and Abroad. 
Price ls. 6d. 


London : TRUBNER & CO.» Ludgate Hill. 


The FERN WORLD. 


|SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 


iT eS a. 
ets 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF Be FERN PARADISE.” 


Francis GEORGE 
aes Ahr te ae “ The moet eer &e. 


a stem ses ona 
El hte 


MORTIMER ( COLLINS : his Letters & Friend- 


—  purcdleoenciuresmanestttct aan By Frances CoLiiys. Withe 
How ready, crown Ovo,, cloth exten, price 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCAN DINAVIA. 


By E. L. L, ARNOLD. 
NEW NOVEL BY MR. J. DANGERFIELD NOW READY. 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols.,small post 8vo., 14s. 
“ui, Allx Patrtord is a very Istory, full of, interest, written witn all the 
Now ready, in fop, 8vo., loth extra, price 8s. 6d. 

OUT of SCHOOL at ETON; being a Collection 


of Poetry and Prose Writings. By Somm Present 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: a Romance 
of Exmoor. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale 
of the South Downs. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CRADOCK NOWELL: a Tale 
of the New Forest. 8vo., cloth, 6s 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S CLARA VAUGHAN: a 
Novel. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


R. D. BLACKMORE'S CRIPPS the CARRIER: a 
WILLIAM BLACK’S DAUGHTER of HETH: « 
Novel. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKS THREE FEATHERS: a 
Novel. 8yo., cloth, 6s 


WILLIAM BLACK’S KILMENY: a Novel. 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. 
8vo., cloth, 6s, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S ‘LADY SILVERDALE S 
SWEETHEART, and other Stories, 8yo., cloth, 6s. 


Small post 8vo., price 6s, 
NEVER AGAIN: a Novel. By Dr. Mayo. 
“ Puts its author at once in the very first rank of novelists.” —Atheneum. 
1 vol., small post 8vo., price 6s. 
OLD TOWN FOLK. By Mrs. Stowe. © 


“ We racely ant bold of so-anneiie-cnd, metheatinis.» yeth. 008 pisos 9" car 
columns with gems taken from these a: Her 

and terse—has all that nameless charm thahuse: atuaneummenntt Geniates ta 
the sweet pages of ‘ Washiagton Irving.’ ”"—Zxaminer. 


Small post 8vo., price 6s. 


NINETY a" By Vicror ae 


of literctae which in 
’”___ Standard. 


or oon see 


MISTRESS J UDITH: a ‘e Cambridgeshire Story. 


By C.C. Fraser TYTLxn. 
. a. We do not remember ever to have real a story more perfect of its kind than 
Judith.’ ”—Athenenm. 
paccnamanaiaaanaan is admirable.”—Jforning Post, 


FRANK CAREY: a $8 of Victorian Life. 
By the Author of “Sketches of A’ Life and Scenery.” In 3 vols. 
“ The pictures of Australian scenery and society are spirited.”—Standard, 
Now ready, in demy 8vo., cloth extra, price 21s. 


SEONEE ; or, Camp Life on the Satpura Range. 
By Roser Anurresn bunmebedin, ¥EDS. Illustrated by the AuTuor. 
“Tf any doubt this, let them read the most charming book of the season. 
° ° fr, Sterndale's « Seonee.’” 
“Wem ust congratulate the author on his anccess.”"— Globe. 
“ Narel peed mr a he "Edinburgh Daily Review. 
** This is in every respect a volume worthy of praise.”-——Spectaior. 
London : See ee ee & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





NOTICE.—The FIRST VOLUME of “Tue Ninerzentn Century” is now ready and contains— 


THREE SONNETS. By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poet Laureate. 
And the Essays and Articles :— 
THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF 
OPINION. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and by 
Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
. By Lord STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
RUSSIA. By M. E.GRANT DUFF, MP. 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL. By Cardinal MANNING. 
THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P. 
THE ABOLITION OF ZYMOTIC DISEASE. By Sir 
THOMAS WATSON, Bart., M.P 
PATENTS AND THE NEW PATENT BILL. By the Right 
Hon. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P. 
MEDICAL WOMEN. By the Right Hon. JAMES STANSFELD, M.P. 
THE SOUL AND FUTURE LIFE, By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
THE RIDSDAL® JUDGMENT AND ITS RESULTS. By 
the Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS a’ BECKET. By 
JAMES A. FROUDE. 
ROUND THE WORLD IN THE “SUNBEAM.” By 
THOMAS BRASSEY, M.P. 
OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. By EDWARD DICEY. 
TEACHING TO READ. By JAMES SPEDDING. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. By JOHN FOWLER. 
AN ACTOR'S NOTES ON SHAKESPEARHS, By HENRY 


THE INFLUENCE UPON MORALITY = A ene 
IN EELIGIOUS paUrEr. (A Modern —> 2 » Ss 
JAMES FITZJAM , Lord SELBORN 
TINEAUD, Mr. FREDERIO H HARRISON. the Dean of ST. PAUL'S, th the 
Duke of ARGYLL, Professor CLIFFORD. 


THE SOCIAL ASE ROTS OFr DISESTABLISHMENT. 
By the Rev. J. G. ROG 


Is THE PULPIT ‘LOSING ITS POWER?P By the Rev. 
J. BALDWIN B 


THE PRESENT C ORIsIs IN THE a eae OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. Canon T. T. CARTE 
THs. ABUSES OF A LANDED oun TRY. By ARTHUR 


THR. RADI IOMETER nap ITS LESSONS. By W. BOYD 
CARPENTER, M.D., 


ANOTHER Lmsson FROM THE RADIOMETER. By 


GEORGE SAND. By FREDERIC MYERS. 

THE RECENT CRISIS IN AMERICA. By E. D.J. WILSON. 

GREATER OR LESSER BRITAIN. By Sir JULIUS VOGEL. 

RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE. By 
W. R. 8. RALSTON: 

FOR AND AGAINST THE PLAY. By Lady POLLOCK. 

HOW WE COME BY OUR KNOWLEDGE. By Professor 
CROOM ROBERTSON. 

THE PUNISHMENT OF INFANTICIDE, ByO. A. FYFFE. 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. By EDGAR BOWRING. 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. By 
Rev. A. H. MACKONOCHIE. 

TURKISH STORY BOOKS, By W.R. 8. RALSTON. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PRESENT & FUTURE. 
By the Bishop of G TER and BRISTOL. 

FPALELAND. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF OUR ANCIENT NA- 
TIONAL MONUMENTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bt., M.P. 

MONTENEGRO. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

| THE FIVE NIGHTS’ DEBATE. By M. E.GRANT DUFF, M.P. 


The Bighteenth Thousand of No. I. is now being printed; and further Editions of Nos. II. and III. _ 
are also in the press. 


HENRY S8. KING & CO., LONDON. 





Just published, post ae cloth, price 2s. Gd, 


HISTORY OF LATIN LITERATURE, ‘ 


From the Year B.c. 753 to a.p. 640, 
By LEONHARD SCHMITZ, LL.D., Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, SONS, & CO., London, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 299, Jury, is just 
published, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF KLEBER. 
II, THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS. 
Ill, INDIAN FAMINES. 
IV. COPERNICUS IN ITALY. 
V. NORTH-COUNTRY NATURALISTS. 
VI. METROPOLITAN MEDICAL RELIEF, 
VII. VENICE DEFENDED. 
VIII. ENGLAND OF ELISABETH. 
IX. GEFFCKEN ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
X. THE RUSSIANS IN ASIA MINOR. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. Edinburgh, A. & C. BLACK, 





TERLY REVIEW, No. 287, is 
published THIS DAY. 
ConTENTS. 
I, THE FIRST LORD ABINGER AND THE BAR. 
iI. ee IN ART AND ARCHAOLOGY IN 


Te QUAR 


III, OXFORD GOSSIP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. ECONOMICAL FACTS AND ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 
Vv. peng OF ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED IN PEACE AND 


VI. NEW GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
VII. WAR IN THE EAST. 
VI. THE PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION AND THE RIDSDALE 
JUDGMENT. 
IX. NATIONAL INTERESTS AND NATIONAL MORALITY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


NOTICE.—A New Story, in Two Volumes, will be 
ready next week, entitled. “A CONSTANT 
HEART.”’ By the Hon. Mrs. E. W. CHAPMAN. 





Henry 8. Kine & Co., London. 





NEW NOVEL, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE ADVENTURES OF NEVIL BROOKE; 


oR, 
HOW INDIA WAS WON FOR ENGLAND. 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES RIETHMULLER, Author of “Teuton : a Poem," 
“* Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporeries,” “ Aldersleigh,” &c. 
Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 





« This is a well-written book, dealing not unworthily with a great subject. . 


element in the book is very carefully and it 
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very much as we fancy he 
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London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 


OX , She value 0 EAUSESORLG as a REMEDY for 
RALGIA, MELANCHOLIA, EPILEPSY, ond sete Sion ion 


Exhaustion ; with General Directions for Regimen and 
M.D., F-R.C.S. Eng., late Physician to the City Dispencarye”P? == A+ Bina 


H. K. LEWIS, 136 Gower Street, London. 
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